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HOW “MAD MARCY” WAS 
TAMED. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


JtvpcE Mancy, the professor-in-chief of the 
law department of University, was a 
man of stately presence, grave visage, and dig- 
nified speech. His wife—‘‘the present Mrs. 
Marcy,” as those who remembered his first 
spouse styled her—was likewise stately, sedate, . 
and rectilinear in ideas and language. “An 
admirably-matched pair,’’ said the wiseacres, 
who had never made a psychological test of 
the principle that the globular is not the best 
figure for snug and economical! packing. The 
wonder was, continued the sage gossips—and 
of gossips, wise and foolish, there is always a 
superfluity in a college-town—the wonder was 
that a father so learned and a stepmother so 
exemplary in all the relations of life should 
have sent forth into society such a harum- 
searum romp as the judge’s second*daughter, 
Madeline. Laura, the eldest child, was a pen- 
sive blonde, with languishing bronze eyes, a 
straight nose, low, smooth brow, and a capti- 
vating drawl, whom gushing sophomores and 
classic seniors addressed in trochaic and hex- 
ameter as each of the Muses in turn, as Sappho, 
St. Cecilia, and chaste Diana. She never 
transgressed the proprieties, kept on amiable 
terms with her prim stepmother, worked mar- 
vellous chairs, and foot-rests, and fender-stools 
for fancy fairs, and was the «“ loveliest of 
created beings’ to half the ladies in town, 
young and old. Dora, Madeline's junior by 
tsvo years, was.a rosy, dimpled darling, all 
epo, and purr, and smiles, with bewitching 
shoulders she had a trick of shrugging depre- 
catingly upon suitable occasions, and pretty 
hands she displayed in the most artless manner 
imaginable at the piano, at draughts, and most 
effectively at backgammon. Chess was “too 
much for her,’ she lamented, sweetly and 











frankly. ‘‘She had not brains enough for the | 
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management of castles, and kings, and queens, 
and she preferred real, to chess knights,” 
archly but shyly. Madeline played a dashing 
game, and her father was oftenest her oppo- 
nent. 

“The child has fair, natural abilities,’’ he 
said, the first time she beat him, who was the 
ablest chess-player in town or university ; 
**but she has not been trained to habits of 
diligent concentration.’’ After this he would 
have her in his study every day for six months 
to study mathematics under his guide. Mrs. 
Marey shook her head dolorously over the 
scheme. 

‘*There is no such thing as steadiness in her 
composition, judge. No amount of drilling 
will repair this radical defect.” 

The judge began to think as much when, at 
the conclusion of a serious lecture upon the 
importance of geometrical calculations as a 
regulator of thought, and, indirectly, as a 
balance-wheel to character—pending which his 
daughter had sat mute and respectful, her head 
bent over her diagram-book, while she seemed 
to scribble mechanically upon a blank leaf— 
she handed him a clever sketeh of the pons 
asinorum, with a ragged, lean donkey, whose 
despairing face was a caricature of her own, 
vainly essaying the ascent of the steep sides. 
He frowned at it and at her, deelared his 
course of lessons at an end and herself at lib- 
erty to follow the bent of her own tastes, and, 
when she had gone, examined the drawing in 
grim amusement. 

“She is unique,” he saideto himself. ‘It is 
plain that the mathematical is not her forte. 
Her success in all branches of science and litera- 
ture will be like her chess victories—c brilliant 
accident. Poor child !’’ 

Madeline would have laughed at the idea of 
receiving pity, even from the parent she loved, 
and whose partiality for herself she more than 
suspected. The gay, high spirit that had made 
sunshine even in the shadiest places of Euclid 
gilded whatever she looked upon. Life wasa 
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glorious holiday—and hers/ She would make 
the best of the flying hours, if only because 
they were fleeting. And possessing a body as 
sound, and vigorous, and instinct with vitality 
as was her spirit, her pranks were the theme 
of every tongue, the boast of her admirers, the 
text from which decorous censors preached 
jearful things. Music, instruméntal as well as‘ 
vocal, ‘came to her,” iustead of being taughé. 
Without knowing the name of a note, or learn- 
ing a rule, she carried off the palm of delighted 
admiration from all the scientific performers in 
her circle of musical acquaintances. 

“With proper tuition, she could be worked 
up into a genius,’”’ said a would-be art-critic 
once in her hearing. 

Nobody dared laugh openly at the speech, 
except audacious Madeline, who further hor- 
rified the cautious prophet by turning to the 
piano and whistling clearly and strongly to an 
ingenious aecompaniment beautiful variations 


of a popular air. 

** Like a veritable mocking-bird!’’ cried the 
majority. 

“Like a rowdyish newsboy!"’ muttered the 
opposition. 


The latter would have it that she deliberately 
planned the outrages upon rule and precedent 
that continually startled the arbiters of social 
and maidenly etiquette who kept watch and 
ward over the old collegiate town; that such 
straining after effect was not only ‘‘in miser- 
able taste,”’ but betokened a wilful and mali- 
cious disregard of others’ feelings and opinions. 
And when the whisper crept around the shud- 
dering circle that the students, in their familiar 
talk with one another, not only dropped the 
ceremonious prefix to her name, but actually 
dubbed her “Mad Marcy,’’ the cup of repro- 
bation was full, and mantled with blandest 
pity for her “poor parents and sisters.’’ The 
strangest thing of all was that her defenders 
and retainers were not confined to the ranks of 
the frivolous and reckless. The distinguished 
president of the university was apt te be found 
oftener at her side, listening with relaxed brow 
and lips to her lively nonsense, or promenading 
with her onehis arm, feasting his eyes upon 
her animated face, than in solemn, dutiful at- 
tendance upon honored matrons and erudite 
spinsters. And so through the whole corps of 
professors down to the young gentlemen of the 
law school, the most studious of whom sought 
relaxation and refreshment in her society. 
With the college boys she was queen para- 
mont, but that was less singular. 

‘“Men are such inconsistent creatures!’ 
sighed the slighted board of condemnation. 
‘How would they relish such behavior as hers 
in their sisters, wives, or daughters? Yet, 
after all, you will see that they will be chary 
of serious attentions to her, She is well enough 
for an idle hour. In their quest for a life-long 
partner, she will be passed by.” 





Madeline, hearing most of this through offi- 
cious tale-bearers, did not trouble herself to 
contradict the prevailing impression. She had 
had more bond fide offers of marriage than 
Laura and Dora put together, but she had kept 
the secrets of the discarded swains, and made 
them her friends forever‘by this and he? sis- 
terly frasikness. “They never called her a 
*“‘rattle-pated flirt;”” and, when they heard the 
title applied to her by others, chafed angrily 
at the reflection that the sex of her detractors 
put the thought of personal chastisement out 
of the question. 

“Tt makes my blood run cold to sce how free 
that girl is with the young men,” said Miss 
Sophie Slayne, one evening, at a large party, 
as Madeline, escorted by an unmarried pro- 
fessor, stopped to speak to a youth who, lean- 
ing disconsolately against the wall, bent his 
fair brows upon the festive scene in a Manfred- 
ish frown. 

““T have come all the way across the room to 
remind you that you are to dance the next set 
with me, Mr. Toler,” she said, brightly. ‘It 
is very ungallant in you to force me to spur up 
your memory.” 

The youth undid his arms from their hard 
knot—a la Booth’s Hamlet—but knitted his 
forehead yet more darkly. 

**Excuse me, Miss Marcy, but I was not 
aware’’— 

“That I cared enough for you to take all 
this trouble?” put in Madeline. “But you see 
Ido. So you are further indebted to me for a 
pleasant surprise. We are keeping the set 
waiting. Come! Aw revoir, Mr. Rileigh! it 
is too bad that you’re partnerless,”’ nodding 
saucily at the handsome professor as she went 
off. 

**Now, do you know,”’ resumed Miss Sophie 
to her crony, with awful emphasis, and raisirg 
her voice as the music struck up, “I no more 
believe she had an engagement to dance with 
that young man, Toler, than I believe that I 
had? He is rich and very clever, they say, 
and she is angling hard for him. He has been 
very attentive to her for some time past, and 
some true friend has warned him that he was 
in danger of committing hiniself, or he has 
gone as far with her as he cared to, and to- 
night he has avoided her in the most marked 
manner, as you must have seen. But it isn’t 
an easy matter to shake her off, as he will find 
out to his cost. You saw how she threw hee- 
self at his head. How can a woman who so 
far forgets her self-respect and the dignity of 
her sex expect respectful treatment at the 
hands of the men with whom she associates?” 

“She will tame down in time. She means 


no harm,’’ ventured the crony, timidly. 
Miss Sophie turned upon her sharply. 
“Nothing but death will ever tame that 

ereature! Disgrace would not. She has grazed 

it often enough to establish that point. 


Her 
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friends may thank their stars if she doesn’t go 
clean over the precipice some day, as many a 
madcap has done before her. Such coarseness 
and trifling are sure indications of a vulgar, 
depraved nature.”’ 

‘Oh, do be careful !’’ whispered the fellow- 
gossip, in an agony. ‘“‘I tried to caution you 
by speaking as I did. Professor Rileigh must 
have heard you. He gave you_such a look as 
he moved away.” 

“T am glad he listened.’’ But, in spite of 
her doughty tone, Miss Sophie looked -scared. 
“Tt may serve as a warning. He has been 
hovering around the poison-flower as giddily 
as any of them lately. I should have thought 
a man of his sense would not so demean him- 
self. He may as well understand the position 
he has assumed in the eyes of the community 
by his absurd infatuation—if he és infatuated. 
Men are such hypocrites, you never can tell 
whether they are in earnest or not.’’ 

“Tf he is really in love with her, he will 
never forgive us,’’ said the weaker-minded 
tattler. ‘‘ That is, if he should marry her.” 

Miss Sophie sneered. ‘Marry her! I can 
set your mind at rest on that head. There is 
about as much likelihood of her becoming Em- 
press of France as Mrs. Rileigh, He may 
divert himself with her for awhile, but Fred- 
erick Rileigh knows too well what is due to 
himself and his family to run the risk of bring- 
ing this hoyden intoit. His father was a mem- 
ber of Congress for years, and is very wealthy 
and aristocratic, the leader in every public 
enterprise in his State, and his wife, I have 
heard, isan elegant woman. One of the sons 
is an eminent clergyman, one a rising lawyer. 
Frederick is the youngest. Me marry Mad 
Marcy! It would be equivalent. to disinherit- 
ance, my dear.’’ 

“T was sure you would not misunderstand 
me, Rob,”” Madeline was saying to her partner, 
looking up in his face with a cordial smile 
Miss Sophie would not have scrupled to call 
“wanton.” “I could not bear to see you so 
unhappy. And people were talking about it. 
I was afraid they would say that we had quar- 
relled, especially as you did not come near me. 
1 wouldn’t, for the world, have our names 
joined in such a connection as that. For we 
are better friends than ever before. I wish I 
could make you feel thisas Ido. Balances! 
Miss Vass is waiting.”’ 

In his abstraction, Toler, although thus 
prompted, made.a blunder in the figure, which 
Madeline instantly covered by another so ridicu- 
lous as to excite the amusement of the whole 
set. 

“You are too good,’’ said the rejected lover, 
gratefully, when the fun had subsided, and 
they were again side by side, awaiting their 
turn. “Too forbearing with my cburlish, 
sulky mood. Iam not worthy of you. But I 
would have tried to make myself so. No, I 





am not beginning a fresh persecution,’’ for 
Madeline’s gesture was admonitory. ‘I pro- 
mised to accept your decision as final, but it is 
not easy to submit. I wish,’’ with a forced 
laugh, ‘‘that you would marry some good fel- 
low out of hand, and end my misery by putting 
yourself: beyond my reach. It would be like 
curing the toothache by drawing the tooth.”’ 

Madeline’s laugh was peculiarly infectious, 
and it set off a dozen others now, like a merry 
chime of differently-toned bells, although no 
one else guessed at the cause of. her mirth. 
Even the woe-begone swain could not resist 
the influence of the musical peal. 

“* Now you begin to look like yourself and to 
talk sensibly,”” commented Madeline, taking 
his arm for a promenade. ‘I do think that 
would be the surest and quickest remedy for 
your fancy. I don’t mean any disrespect to 
your attachment, but people do get over these 
things sometimes, and are none the worse for 
the experience. I have been wanting to tell 
you something I have not confided to another 
human being, not even to my father. I can 
trust you, and I feel as,if it were your right. 
I wish I had been perfectly frank with you 
last night, but you took me by surprise. 
Don’t look astonished, for Miss Sophie Slayne’s 
eye-glass is upon us. I have been engaged to 
Professor Rileigh for a month. Miss Sophie, 
you have the faculty of collecting the most agree- 
able people in your neighborhood. Haven't you 
a snug corner here for two more of the same 
sort? Where is the professor? I trusted him 
to keep you safe until I came back. He is 
down upon my tablets for the next waltz. If 
he thinks I am going to follow up all my re- 
creant knights as I did Mr. Toler here, he is 
mistaken.’ 

“He is quite able to take care of himself,” 
retorted Miss Sophie, meaningly. 

““Without your help? So it would seem,”’ 
Madeline remarked, looking over her tablets. 
‘Don’t go; Mr; Toler. If he isn’t up to time, 
I'll press you into service.”’ 

“That’s the way she manages to have a 
string of beaux at her heels!’’ snorted Miss 
Sophie, in a rage, when the professor, looking 
cool and lofty, made his bow in season to his 
partner. ‘‘ Was there ever such a brazen face 
and tongue ?”’ 

“Walk home with me, if you are not too 
tired,” requested Mr. Rileigh, parting with 
Madeline at the door of thie dressing-room ; ana, 
answering with a bright glance, she equipped 
herself accordingly, allowing her sisters to ride 
home without her. 

‘Excuse me if I shamble slightly in my 
gait,’’ she laughed, when they were in the 
street. “I have on a pair of borrowed over- 
shoes at least two sizes too large for me. 1 
hope I shall not lose them altogether on our 
way.” 

“Were you really engaged to dance with 
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Robert Toler to-night, or was your reminder to 
him an invention of your own to bring about 
an interview with him?” asked the professor, 
abruptly, without noticing what she had said. 

She laughed again, joyously and innocently 
as a child. 

“Pure invention, of course. I thought you 
would guess as much. I wanted to comfort 
him a little, he looked such a knight of the 
rueful countenance. He had the blues hor- 
ribly, and you know I am mother confessor to 
half the boys in the university.” 

‘Toler is no boy, but a man of three-and- 
twenty, with a man’s desires and hopes, and a 
man’s weaknesses,"’ said the other, decidedly. 
‘*« A man who has, moreover, the credit of being 
very much in love with Miss Madeline Marcy. 


Rumor says, also, that his suit is not diseour-- 


aged by her. You may find the office of com- 
forter an awkward one. What ailed the sweet 
youth this evening ?”’ 

**I won't have you make fun of him, Fred.” 
Madeline was stung by the coarseness of the 
irony, but answered, sportively: “‘He is a 
good friend of mine, who does not whine over 
trifles. We all have our ups and downs in this 
world, our shadows as well as our sunshine. I 
hope I did help him over a rough place. If so, 
I am content.” 

“You must confine your ministrations of 
mercy within a narrower circle in future,’’ pur- 
sued the lover, uncompromisingly. ‘‘ The work 
costs you too dear. I cannot have your name 
bandied from lip to lip again as I have heard 
it this evening. Nor must Mr. Robert Toler or 
any other sig swain have it in his power 
to boast of favors so freely bestowed as to 
cheapen their value. Thé puppy deserves a 
horsewhipping for his sentimental foolery.” 

“Fred, [don’t understand you!” The great 
dark eyes were full of genuine wonderment as 
they met his in the moonlight. ‘‘ You can’t be 
jealous of Rob Toler?” 

In a calmer mood, he would have perceived 
and been mollified by the implied compliment. 
His irritation laid hold of another part of the 
sentence. 

‘Tam jealous of no one, only of your good 
name, Madeline, which is likely to suffer 
through your heedlessness and vanity. It is 
not strange that care for that should move me 
to strong language.” 

“Tt ds strange, however, that, knowing me 
as you do, you should attach any importance 
to a wallflower’s gossip,” Madeline was moved 
to reply. “I take it for granted that you 
heard nothing worse than a spiteful fling from 
Miss Sophie Slayne at ‘Mad Marcy.’ I, who 


have been used to that sort of thing from my 
cradle, am not likely to take it to heart as you 
seem to do. Dear Fred, és it worth while to 
make ourselves miserable because a cross old 
maid cannot live without scandal ?’’ 

Her coaxing tone might have won him from 
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his angry purpose had her reasoning been less 
pertinent. He would not confess that he had 
behaved like a pettish school-boy ; had acted 
less from rational conviction than from an im- 
pulse of wounded vanity and childish dread of 
the world’s opinion, with an active spice at the 
bottom of all of the jealousy she had considered 
so absurd. 

“It is the height of folly and imprudence to 
give needless occasion for scandal,”’ he said, 
attempting the argumentative in his turn, but 
only succeeding in being dogmatic. ‘Your 
carelessness in this regard has given your best 
friends more trouble than you dream of. No 
one can afford to defy public opinion.” 

“Tell me what you want me to do, Fred. I 
do not understand generalities.” 

Her quiet tone emboldened, not warned him. 

“T object, in the first place, to your familiar 
bearing to all young gentlemen. It provokes 
invidious remarks, besides awakening in the 
minds of the silly and conceited presumptuous 
and insulting expectations. I particularly dis- 
like your intimacy, or flirtation, or whatever it 
may be termed, with Robert Toler. The fellow 
is in love with you, as I said just now, and you 
are fostering his passion. I have a decided 
aversion to being played off against him or any 
other man, and vice versd. I have excused 
much in your conduct that would have been 
culpable levity in another woman, in considera- 
tion of your high spirits, your youth, and the 
early death of your own mother. But the de- 
fects of which I speak are grave. I would 
have my betrothed wife above suspicion.” 

Madeline’s worst enemies never denied to 
her the virtue of an exceptionally sweet and 
generous temper, but there was passion as 
well as pain in her exelamation. 

**Suspicion!’ Fred, you must not use that 
word in speaking of my father’s daughter. 
Your heart and conscienee wil] tell you by and 
by, when you are less angry, that you have 
been unjust to me in what you have said ; have 
distrusted and misjudged me cruelly—you will 
never know how cruelly. For love’s sake, I 
could do and dare everything. For the sake 
of expediency—to quiet false and venomous 
tongues, to escape envious criticisms—I will do 
and risk nothing. I have never flirted with 
Robert Toler, and this he knows, if nobody 
else believes it. You, at least, should credit 
it. A one-sided compact is worthless. If I 
trust you, you must also trust me.” 

She had struck at the root of his uneasiness. 
He was afraid to trust his reputation, his honor- 


‘able name in the keeping of this hare-brained 
romp. Her beauty, her wild, witching grace 


of manner, and her sprightly conversation had 
beguiled him first into love, then into the de- 
claration of a passion his judgment told him 
all the while was unwise, out of keeping with 
the dignity of his character and position. He 
was vexed with himself that, knowing and ac- 
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knowledging this, he was yet as completely 
fascinated by the wayward rattle as was the 
“puppy” he affected to despise. 

“The question is,’’ he was so insane as to 
say, “‘ whether I have a reasonable foundation 
for such trust, whether your antecedents are 
not such as would rather discourage than in- 
vite it” — 

She stopped him there. 

“You should have thought of that before 
you asked me to marry you. But, since the 
sober second thought has come to you, I thank 
you for the open expression of it. Remember, 
I told you from the first that, while I would do 
my best to please you, I was doubtful of suc- 
cess. Look well before you leap next time. 
Here is the ring you exchanged with me for 
mine.’’ She pulled it off and gave it to him. 
“If you will return mine, there will be nothing 
to remind us of our short-lived comedy of 
errors.”” 

Her light tone lashed him to frenzy. He 
threw the ring she had returned into the muddy 
street. 

“IT call Heaven to witness that this is your 
work, not mine!’’ he said, in a thick voice. 
“The work of a heartless, unprincipled co- 
quette, who can laugh at the offering of an 
honest man’s love, jest at the wreck of his 
happiness! This will come home to you with 
terrible force one day, if there is justice in 
heaven or upon earth. A comedy! And I 
have been chief jester! I was a fool to put 
myself in your power!’’ 

“As you like,’’ responded Madeline, coolly. 
“Here we are at home. It is too late to ask 
you to come in, Lsuppose. Good-night!”’ 

He dropped the ring he had worn silently 
into her hand, without touching it, and still 
without speaking, bowed, and walked away 
before the door was opened. 

Madeline went straight to her father’s study, 
where the fire always burned late. It was 
midnight, but he was still there, busy at his 
desk. He nodded consent as her slight pause 
at the door asked if she might enter, and did 
not look around again until a light tinkle 
caught his ear. 

“Don’t meddle with the fire, daughter!” he 
said, in alarm. ‘I allow no one to stir it ex- 
cepting myself.”’ 

““T have not touched it, papa.” 

She was crouching upon the rug in the full 
glare of the red grate, and something in her 
attitude—her fixed gaze into the cavern of 
fiery coals, or the droop of her head—attracted 
his attention. 

** Are you very tired, Madeline?” 

“Very,” she said, with emphasis, yet trying 
to laugh, as she arose to her feet. ‘‘I was 
never so weary before. And it is a bitter 
night, bitter!"’ She kissed him “‘good-night !”’ 
and left the room. 

“The child looks pale,”’ thought the great 





juror, going back to his notes. ‘A sudden 
chill, probably. I must speak to Mrs. Marcy 
about it in the morning.” 

He forgot it when the morning brought the 
“child” down to breakfast, rosy and vivacious, 
a marked contrast in appearance and conduct 
to her jaded sisters, who sipped strong tea, 
and moaned of headache and ennui. The little 
incident of her visit to his study never occurred 
tohim again. He certainly did not associate it 
with the communication which Professor Ri- 
leigh laid before the board of trustees at their 
next meeting. He had received an appoint- 
ment to another college, one in his native 
State, which he wished to accept. He desired 
that his resignation should take effect so soon 
as they could supply his place to their satis- 
faction. 

Miss Sophie Slayne ‘‘ dropped in’’ upon the 
Misses Marcy that evening. Laura was pla- 
cidly crocheting in the front parlor, with a 
moustached senior watching her lJanguidly, 
graceful motions. Dora was exhibiting her 
pretty hands on the piano, with an enamored 
junior to turn over the music, which was thin, 
flashy, and fashionable. Through the folding- 
doors Madeline was visible, deep in a game of 
chess with her father. 

‘IT wonder you can look so comfortable and 
innocent !’’ was the beginning of Miss Sophie’s 
attack. ‘Yes, lam talking to you, Miss Mad- 
die, who are playing the dutiful daughter so 
properly! Do you know the whole town holds 
you responsible for the loss of its fairest orna- 
ment—the rich and handsome professor? They 
say you jilted him, flirted with him in the most 
outrageous manner, fairly drove him out of 
his senses and’’— 

‘Out of town!” supplied Madeline, with a 
wicked litt!e laugh. ‘‘ 7hat isa mistake, Miss 
Sophie. Check to your queen, papa! This is 
the second time I have cornered her. Beware 
of the third.” 

“Do you mean to say’’—continued Miss 
Sophie, confronting her victim, maliciously— 
“‘can you look me in the face and say that 
you don’t know why our Admira] Crichton 
has ‘left us all lamenting?’ ”’ 

“Tf you refer to Professor Rileigh, I believe 
it is because he is wanted elsewhere.” 

A beleaguered knight achieved a daring 
leap for his life under Madeline’s fingers. 

“And because you don’t want him here, 
eh?’ tittered the gossip. 

“TI! Oh, yes I do! He fsa prime favorite 
of mine. I am breaking my heart secretly 
over the prospect of his departure.” 

“ Pity some kind friend doesn’t hint as much 
tohim! It might change his purpose.’’ 

“No! Madeline shook her head positively. 
“It would have no effect. I told him myself 
it would be the death of me, but he didn’t seem 
to see the necessity of my living. I wish you 
would entreat him not to leave us, Miss Sophie. 
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I don’t know anybody else who has more influ- 
ence with him.” 

The professor's aversion to the scandal- 
monger, and his open avoidance of her on all 
occasions, were so well-known that the quar- 
tette in the front room laughed in a well-bred, 
yet amused way, and the judge looked up with 
an air of annoyance at tle repeated interrup- 
tions to his game. Even the hardy veteran 
could not mistake or disebey the meaning of 
this movement, and retreated toa safe distance. 
Under her eyes, Madeline won the game, and 
was jubilant over her victory. Raked by a 
battery of curious and unfriendly regards, she 
held on her dizzy way during the days that 
preceded and followed the brief formal fare- 
well call made by Fredetick Rileigh upon the 
family, her father and stepmother included, 
never over-acting her part, yet never flagging 
in the sight of others. She had no confidante. 
To Robert Toler she only said :— 

“The professor and I have agreed to disa- 
gree, Rob. Forget what I told you, with 
everything else foolish in our intereourse, and 
you will do me the only favor I ask in this 
connection.” 

Eighteen months from the night in which 
she had dropped the ring, yet warm from 
Frederick’s hand, into the scarlet cavern of 
coals, brought her sister Laura’s wedding-eve. 
Rileigh’s suecessor had fallen an easy prey to 
her classic charms and found favor in the 
dove-like eyes. Madeline—hereafter to be 
“Miss Marcy”’—wwas first bridesmaid. 

““I have not ‘gone off,’ as the English girls 
say, a bit,’’ she said to herself; when she was 
dressed for the ceremony. And to make 
sure of the reassuring fact, she turned the gas- 
burner so as to throw a stronger light upon 
her face. “I donot look more than my two 
and twenty years, I flatter myself.’’ 

Straight and pliant as a reed she stood in her 
flowing white draperies, her scarlet sash and 
the carnations in her hair hardly brighter than 
her lips, the fine oval of her face untouched by 
time or sorrow, the quick blood mantling her 
cheeks as she gazed at the comely picture in 
the glass. She fuily justified at that instant 
the enthusiastic admiration she had inspired 
in the breasts of Rob Toler and his confréres— 
excused Fred Rileigh’s temporary infatuation. 

““T am glad, yet I should not have expected 
it,”’ she continued, a wave of softness flooding 
the tell-tale eyes. ‘‘It has been a long time. 
A long time and a fierce fight.” 

She turned to go to the bride’s dressing-room 
when she espied a package of irregular shape 
lying on a table near by. It was her bouquet- 
holder whieh she had sent to be mended a few 
days before, the chain having been broken. 

“Done up in a piece of newspaper, as I 
live!” she ejaculated, in disgust. “I must 


give M. Bluet a lesson in the niceties of white 
or tissue wrapping-paper and pink twine.” 





Undoing the parcel with dainty fingers, a 
name caught her eye, and she unfolded the 
fragment with eager care, smoothing it out 
upon the marble top of the stand with fingers 
aimost as cold. ‘“‘ Fiutal Accident!” was the 
heading of the article in which she read the re- 
grets of the editor and the community at large 
over the misfortune that had plunged a highly 
respectable family into the depths of affliction 
and quenched prematurely the light of a useful 
and honored life. “ A carriage containing the 
ex-Honorable Edgar Rileiga and his son, the 
brilliant young professor, Frederick Rileigh, 
Esq., of College, had been upset by a 
pair of unmanageable horses, and hurled down 
an embankment. The elder gentleman had 
escaped with a few bruises. Professor Rileigh 
had been extricated from the ruins of the ve- 
hicle in a dying condition and horribly muti- 
lated. As we go to press,” continued the 
reporter, ‘‘the heart-rending news is brought 
us that he has just breathed his last. We 
deeply sympathize” — 

Madeline read no further then. She folded 
the paper when she had looked at the date, 
seen that it was-a month old, and that the 
journal of which this was a part was published 
in her former suitor’s birthplace. She laid it 
away in a drawer and locked it up from other 
eyes. Then she put her hands to her temples 
to still the beating that was taking her senses 
from her, and tried to think. 

‘*Why has this been kept fromme? It could 
not have been accidental. Everybody here- 
abouts must have heard of this—he was so 
well-known—and this item must have been 
copied into our papers, although it escaped my 
eye. Who dared fear the effect of the disclo- 
sure upon me? Have people known my secret 
ali the while I believed I was ‘hiding it? A 
month ago! And all this while I have never 
dreamed— If he had loved meas I did him, 
his spirit would have come to me—would have 
spoken tomine. Fornowheknowsall/ Fred! 
Fred !”” 

She stretched her arms to empty air in the 
stifled ery. For one moment her brave soul 
bowed and shook in the tempest of memory 
and despair. The next, She had turned her 
back upon the past, said to sorrow, “ Not now. 
I have a life-time in which to mourn ;’’—to, 
pride, “‘To-night I need you more than ever, 
my best of helpers.” 

Dora, who was the other bridesmaid, shed a 
sun-shower of becoming tears during the cere- 
mony. Mrs. Marcy’s stern eyes were wet at 
the anticipated parting with her favorite ; even 
the judge was visibly moved, while aunts, 
cousins,.and the great host of bosom friends 
who had rallied about Laura at this, the su- 
preme moment of her life, wept more or less 
copiously. Madeline’s head did not bow except 
slightly during the prayer; her eyes glittered, 
and her teeth gleamed in a play of radiant 
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smiles she seemed to strive, but ineffectually, 
to restrain within the bounds of conventional 
decorum. 

‘You actually laughed at the very moment 
in which they were pronounced man and 
wife,” said a sentimental miss, reproachfully, 
afterward. ‘I could hardly believe my own 
eyes.”” 

“TI could not help it,’’ Madeline declared. 
“Miss Sophie Slayne was weeping into her 
laced handkerchief by mistake, and just then 
recollecting herself, snatched it away from her 
eyes and pulled from her pocket a plain one 
she had brought along for use.”’ 

“Tt would have been more complimentary 
to me—at least, would have looked better, had 
you not seemed so happy at getting rid of 
me, Maddie,” regretted Mrs. Laura Foster, .as 
her sister helped her on with her travelling- 
dress. 

** And how ridiculous it was in her to insist 
upon everybody calling her ‘Miss Marcy?!’ in- 
terjected Dora. ‘* Absolutely childish !’’ 

‘‘T thought you were pleased at marrying 
Charley Foster, Laura,’’ said Madeline. ‘I 
love you quite as well as if I had whimpered.” 

“IT know it, dear,”’ conceded the newly- 
fledged matron, with amiable condescension. 
“And your spirits have never been tamed by 
love or sorrow.”’ 

One wet, windy evening, six months after 
Laura’s marriage, Judge Marcy read his news- 
paper beside the study fire, the lamp-light fall- 
ing softly upon his strong features and the 
massive head covered with silver hair. He 
was not a man whose mien invited familiarity, 
yet while he read, a slight figure glided unheard 
in at the door behind him, cast her arms about 
his neck, and a face, all tears and smiles, like 
a meteor seen through a mist, came between 
him and the Heening Gazette. 

‘*Papa, papa, he is alive and he loves me! 
Help me to bear it!’’ cried. Madeline, hysteri- 
cally, clinging to his breast as she would have 
done to her own mother’s. ‘‘He wants me, 
too! Read!” , 

She put a letter into his hands, and sinking 
to her knees at his feet, leaned upon him, 
watching his countenance as he perused the 
sheet she had given him. Mystification, in- 
tense and unmingled, was the reigning expres- 
sion until he reached the bottom of the first 
page; then the rugged lineaments softened 
into pity and sympathy. Surprise and per- 
plexity followed, and the last leaf concluded, 
he put his hand gently upon the head resting 
against his knee. 

“*My dear child! I am very sorry for all 
this. I heard of the accident when it occurred, 
but had no idea it was so serious’’— 

‘Papa, I read that he was killed! And I 
have believed it all along, and I loved him 
better than I did my own life!” A great sob 
finished the sentence. 





“Poor girl! Did you speak to no one of 
it?” 

She shook her head. ‘How could I? I 
thought my right to mourn him had been taken 
from me.”’ 

The judge mused, more and more gravely, 
his hand fast in hers. 

“My daughter,” he said, gently, at last, “1 
honor you for your fidelity. I grieve with you 
at the thought of what you have both suffered. 
But did you understand all that Rileigh says 
in this letter? That he is a hopeless cripple. 
‘A useless, distorted hulk,’ he calls himself. 
He has been chained to his bed for six months, 
and is just able to creep out into the open air 
upon crutches. His very handwriting is evi- 
dence of his feebleness. I should not know it 
for his.”’ 

Madeline had the letter, and was passing her 
fingers lightly and lovingly over it. 


‘Who can wonder at it?” she said. ‘His 
right arm was shattered.” 
The judge caught at the word. ‘And a 


man needs a whole strong right arm for the 
support and defence of a wife. Dear,” his 
voice trembling slightly, despite his iron will, 
‘‘a father may surely hesitate to consign his 
best beloved child to such a fate. In asking 
you to be his wife, he would bind you to years 
of wearisome drudgery, of care and toil and 
wearing demands upon strength and patience. 
You are not fitted for the position of nurse to 
this or any other man.” 

‘*Papa, don’t oppose me in this. I shall 
marry him in any event, for Iam of age, but 
don’t send me from your house without your 
blessing. My arm is strong, and my spirit not 
only willing, but yearning, to enter upon the 
blessed service you call wearisome. He does 
not say ‘Marry me,’ you see; only that he 
loves me; that he has loved me through all, 
and that he longs for me every hour. If he 
cannot come to me, I shall go to him—be to 
him feet, hands, head, everything. God is 
very good to have kept him alive for me. I 
am so thankful for this, and that he needs me, 
I cannot be as sorry as I should be fer what 
has happened. I shall write to him this very 
night, papa, and I want you to do the same. 
This is no time for foolish hesitation or girlish 
reserve, for,’’ with a prideful tenderness very 
pathetic to the listener, in. the reiteration, “he 
needs me, you see, papa !’” 


—>-S 


Soctat opinion is like a sharp knife. There 
are foolish people who regard it only with ter- 
ror, and dare not touch ex meddle with it; 
there are more foolish people who, in rashness 
or defiance, seize it by the blade, and get cut 
and mangled for their pains; and there are 
wise people who grasp it disereetly and boldly 
by the handle, and use it to carve out their own 
purposes.—Jameson. 
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CHATTERBOXES. 


THERE are always certain members Ina circle 
of friends notorious for their incontinence of 
speech—some who cannot keep facts, thoughts, 
or intentions anywhere within bounds, but 
whose minds must work in public, and whose 
thoughts run out into the public highway as 
fluid and as worthless as so much spilt milk. 
Even in a family reticent by nature we gen- 
erally find the exceptional chatterbox to make 
up for the reserve of the rest ; and, perhaps, by 
the law of compensation which governs so large 
a portion of our lives, the more reticent the 
rest, the more unreserved the chatterbox. 
Now, it seems rather a hard thing to interfere 
with the right of free speech where no harm is 
intended, and which no malice prompts. It 
seems, too, less human, less Christian, than 
might be, to demand that close guard should 
be kept over all one’s words, and that one 
should live, as it were, under a perpetual sense 
of suspicion and an unending system of police. 
Why should we be obliged to keep things dark? 
And why may not such of us as desire it build 
a small side arbor of Truth of our own—no- 
thing so startling and universal as the famous 
palace which brought so much dismay to its 
occupants, but just a little home of our own, 
where we may live in full view of our friends 
and enemies both, live under glass, uncurtained, 
and with speaking tubes carrying our private 
talk to the four quarters of the globe? We 
have no evil intentions toany one. We have 
no desire to betray a secret, to retail scandal, 
to make mischief. All we mean is to be above 
board, and we confess that we do like to talk 
freely of our affairs, and to make no mysteries 
where there are none to make. And we can- 
not quite understand till after many severe les- 
sons, many hard raps on our knuckles, that we 
are unwise, and perhaps more, in thus using 
open ledgers for our private accounts, and tak- 
ing the public at large into our confidence. 
True, as we argue in self-justification of our 
self-revealing babble, we have nothing in our 
lives that is disgraceful, nothing that could 
possibly damage us if made honestly known to 
the whole world, and therefore we do not mind 
speaking out and telling our affairs to the four 
winds. Any one may repeat what we have 
said ; granted they repeat it just as we have 
said it, and neither add nor take away. 

And herein lies the whole question. Granted 
they repeat it just as we have said it, without 
addition or omission, without fringes, gaps, or 
embroideries. But that is just what they do 
not do—what, indeed, is next thing to impos- 
sible to do. No one is absolutely literal in 
narration—not so much of evil design as of 
inability to be exact—and the things we tell in 
one form never travel from mouth to mouth in 
their original integrity. Grey is made into 
black, a slight curve is drawn as an acute angle, 





a “fancy” is translated into a positive asser- 
tion, and suspicion is rounded off as detection, 
proof, reality; while the numbers and dimen- 
sions of everything are doubled, and oughts are 
heaped up after units as if they were of really 
no value whatsoever in the arithmetic of facts. 
No one wants to deceive, perhaps ; let us take 
it as absolute that no one does ; but people can 
only work with such materials as they possess, 
and, as accuracy is one of the rarest mental 
qualities in existence, if not the very rarest of 
all, mistranslations are necessarily the rule, 
and literal fidelity the exception. And when 
this is the case, we need not draw largely on 
our imagination for the “likelihoods” of the 
result. Wherefore, if for nothing else, the 
almost certainty there is that what we tell to- 
day to one will be repeated with mistakes to- 
morrow, ought to deter us from talking too 
openly even of cur own substantially unim- 
portant affairs. 

If to be a chatterbox on our own matters is 
unwise, to say the least of it, what can we say 
of the incontinence of speech which deals with 
other people’s business—the unbridled babble 
which must tell out all that is known, and 
which can no more keep a secret than it can 
square the circle? In every society of friends, 
and almost in every family, there are, as we 
have said, examples of these babblers. Not by 
any means ill-natured people are they. Pro- 
bably they are singularly the reverse, and 
would not hurt a hair of even an enemy’s head ; 
yet the horrible mischief they do! They are 
like children striking lucifer matches among 
gunpowder, like boring worms in a ship’s tim- 
bers, or any other image you may choose to 
supply for yourselves which shall best express | 
the damage done by creatures working inno- 
cently with dangerous elements. 

These babblers by nature never foresee. 
They seem to be wanting in certain mental 
faculties, of which perception of the law of 
consequences is one. They never know the 
lines of relation existing among their friends, 
but open the sluices into their neighbors’ gar- 
dens, and let out waters which, had they had 
the faintest idea of the irreparable damage to 
the flower-beds and the orchards resulting, 
they would have run some amount of personal 
risk to have prevented. Yet, as it is, they tell 
things with a fine, free, unembarrassed con- 
science which simply destroy, or at best hurt 
for life, those against whom they have no kind 
of ill will, but on the contrary, perhaps, for 
whom they entertain a real friendly feeling. 
And they can no more read signs than they 
can understand the lines of relation ; so that 
even winks, hints, efforts to lead the conversa- 
tion into other channels, and the like, which 


‘their sharper-sighted friends may improvise, 


are all lost on them, and they go on like the 
boring worm riddling the ship’s timbers till 
they come to the ocean—like the child playing 
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with fire among the gunpowder till they set the 
place in a blaze—when they weep, and say, 
Who would have thought it? And they are 
sure they meant no harm ; and people are very 
fll-natured to lay the blame on them; and why 
were they not warned in time, and not allowed 
to do so much mischief? If any one has cour- 
age enough to advise the poor chatterbox to 
try and learn the art of silence, he or she may 
probably, in the first anguish of conscience at 
having done so much harm, promise faithful 
things for the future. ‘I will never open my 
lips again,’’ says the contrite chatterbox, firmly 
intending at the moment to keep the promise 
thus made, and to be as wary and reticent for 
the future as he or she has been loose-lipped 
and talkative in the past. If there is any 
power at all in the brain belonging to the bab- 
bler, this promise is kept for a time ; and then 
the sight is good for“laughter, if but a sorry 
one for honor. As excessive as was the-chat- 
ter, so is now the reserve. A babbler pnder 
the self-imposed penance of silence will s¢arcely 
commit himself to ar opinion on the weather, 
and looks as if mysterious mischief lurksin the 
question, “‘How is Mrs. A. to-day? I heard 
she was ill; do you know anything” about 
her?” Before conversion the babbler would 
have poured out a flood of hearsays, all retailed 
as mathematically proved propositions; but 
with the fervor of prudence on his or her soul, 
do you think such a transparent trap will" be 
entered? Not a bit of it! The chatterbox 
shuts up those loose-hinged lips as if they were 
never to open again; a look of wise reserve 
comes like a shadow over the round-eyed, 
fatuous face; those round light eyes them- 
selves speak volumes, but the lips refuse a 
word ; in the silent nod is the gravity that was 
in the nod of Lord Burleigh, but nods go for 
little if the tongue wags not with the head. 
Mrs. A. is indisposed—of a surety, yes; but, 
no! wild horses shall not get it from the chat- 
terbox in contrition of what name or nature 
her disease is supposed to be. Who knows 
what may not come of indiscreet confidence 
respecting the attack of bronchitis, the fit of 
rheumatism, the dangerous pleurisy with which 
she is said to be afflicted? Speech may be sil- 
vern, but the chatterbox prefers for the moment 
the gold of silence, and leaves you to take your 
change out of'it as you best like to have it. He 
is not géing’to spread about reports ; he will 
not be the medium of false communications ; 
he has heard the nature of the complaint stated, 
but he does not know it for certain of his own 
knowledge ; and, taught by experience, he says 
with tragic dignity, the immense evil done by 
indiscreet talk, he declines to enter on the 
subject; and so, perhaps, gives you the im- 
pression that there is something to conceal, 
a mystery—and mysteries are disreputable— 
about the most ordinary event of life. This is 
the chatterbox when contrite ; and in his con- 





trition he manages to do as much harm as in 
his more normal state of unintentiona!] offend- 
ing. This state, however, soon passes, the 
strain being too great to be kept up for any 
length of time; and then the fluid thought 
flows over into the public highway as usual, 
and all the world shares the confidence and the 
knowledge possessed by him. 

But, bad as this characteristic of fluid talk is 
in friends, it is far worse when it belongs to 
one of the nembers of the family. For in this 
ease there is no kind of guard that can be 
placed before those loose-hinged portals; no 
care can be taken to conceal things from the 
babbling sister, the confidential brother ; con- 
sequently everything leaks out, with or without 
additions, and the most delicate family affairs 
become the common property of every passer- 
by. And here comes in one of the innumerable 
difficulties of moral education. As secresy is 
in general so closely allied to deception, it is 
searcely possible to teach it to children—at 
least, if you have any regard for their after 
truthfulness. Yet they must learn discretion, 
and especially that phase of discretion we call 
reticence. If children are brought up as they 
should be, about the knees of their parents, 
they must see and hear a good deal which it is 
advisable not to talk about out of doors; but 
how to repress that deadly infliction—the 
frankness of the enfant terrible—and not sub- 
stitute in its place slyness, knowingness, and 
nascent cunning? We ask the question, and 
we cannot give the answer; for, we own, one 
of the things which we have never yet settled 
to our own satisfaction is the amount of reti- 
cence that should be taught a child—the amount 
of frankness and open speech that should be 
repressed. One of the most lovable of all 
qualities is that sweet candor which conceals 
nothing because it has nothing to conceal, and 
which is transparent because it is pure; yet 
also one of the most hurtful and contemptible 
of characteristics is that babble which knows 
nothing of self-restraining dignity, that want 
of caution and reticence which tells everything 
there is to tell, and keeps no sacred place any- 
where, such as belongs to the chatterbox left 
as nature made him, and not improved by 
cultivation. This is but one, however, of the 
many problems with which the conduct of life 
is beset ; and when we have solved them to the 
satisfaction of a perfect wisdom, we shall have 
attained that ‘for which we are striving, but 
which appears as yet beyond human reach. 
At all events, we cannot be wrong in trying to 
repress the disposition to chatter overmucl. 
All great things are done in silence, and all 
noble thoughts are shaped and worked in the 
stillness of the soul. When once the seed is 
taken out of the ground and handled te show 
where the tender sprouts are starting, there is 
an end to all hopes of future fruit; and when 
the waters run out, the current is all the 
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shallower for the outpour. So that we have 
to find a mean between looseness of speech 
and that amount. of reticence which is surly 
rather than discreet—between undignified chat- 
tering and undue secresy—and, when we have 
found it, to preserve it as a precious treasure. 





>= 


HAVEN of rest! between my heart and thee 
A mist hath come; 

Departed bliss of yesterday I see, 
And only mourn. 

Departed joys, the buds of promise fair 
Which in my heart 

Held carnival, of bubbles light as air 
Have proved a part. 

iow can I see the skies and sunshine bright, 
While o’er my life 

Appalling clouds obscure each ray of light, 
And all is strife? 


Hope striving ’gainst despair; which will succeed 
I cannot tell, 

And yet “He will not break the bruised reed” 
1 know full well. 


Ah, me! Where is my faith? Where is my trust? 
Doth God not say 

His grace will be sufficient for the just, 
He is the way? 


And truth and light, to guide the wanderer o'er 
The stormy sea 

Which intervenes ’twixt this and yonder shore, 
Guide even me ? 


How ean I doubt the all-sufficient hand 
Will rule my fate, 

£’en though my barque és tossed upon the sand 
By storm and hate? 


The self-same waves that washed me to the shore 
May, when the tide 

Flows in and out again, bear safely o'er, 
My fate decide. 


For have I not a pilot at the helm 
That knows the way, 

Will guide with patience to that sunny realm 
Within the bay? 


Then why do clouds of dark distrust obscure 
The welcome sight 

Of rest within that happy land secure, 
Where all is light? 


The mingling of our joys and sorrows here 
Within the glass, 

Presented to our lips, may there appear 
Infinite grace. 


Father in heaven! help thy erring child 
; Roll back the seroll, 

Remove the stormy waves of passion wild 
That o’er me roll. 

And plant within my breast secure, serene, 
Unfaltering trust, 

Give grace s nt for life’s trial scenes, 

* Oh, make me just! 


— 





oe 


InDveTrRy, economy, and prudence are the 
sure forerunners of success. They create that 
admirable combination of powers in one, which 
always conduces to eventual prosperity. 





EFFIE’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








“You will come and eat your Thanksgiving 
dinner with us, will. you not? I should be 
pleased to introduce you to my family, and we 
want you to feel at home in Webster.”’ 

“Thank you! I shall be pleased to come.” 

“Good-bye, then, till to-morrow. We shall 
see you at church, and you must go home with 
us.”” And hospitable Mr. Greynaught took 
his gray head and good-humored face out of 
the office of the new doctor, and walked home- 
ward at a pace that did not promise much for 
fees, if his bodily ailments were in question. 
Half an hour later, seated at his own table, ke 
answered the questions of his wife and two 
blooming daughters in this wise :— 

“Yes, I called on themew doctor, and invited 
him-to dine with us to-morrow. He is younger 
than poor Smiley, of course, but not a boy 
either; about thirty-four or five, I should 
judge, tall and dark, very pale, and looks like 
a hard student; full of new-fangled science, 
too, I suppose, for his office is a perfect library 
and mnseum.”’ 

Mrs, Greynaught, without speaking, looked 
up with a wistful earnestness, that was oddly 
copied on the faces of the two girls. The old 
gentleman glanced from one to the other, and 
answering some unspoken appeal, said :— 

“No. Lhave passed my,werd that no fur- 
ther experiments shall be tried, There is no 
suffering, and she pleaded so hard to be left in 


“peace now, that I have promised she shall not 


even see Doctor Murrell.” 

Mrs. Greynaught sighed softly, but no an 
swer was made to this enigmatical speech, and 
in a few minutes conversation flowed freely 
again, and the pew doetor was described and 
discussed with eager interest. All Webster 
was talking on the same subject. Calls, pro- 
fessional and unprofessional, kept the office 
well filled all day, for the thriving village had 
but one physician, and everybody wanted to 
see the:gentleman who had succeeded the kind 
old doctor who had felt the pulses of the oldest 
inhabitants, and been followed to the grave by 
every man, woman, and child able to walk 
there. 

Opinions varied. Some favorable, some un- 
favorable comments were made; and in the 
quiet of his room, Doctor Murrell, toe, thought 
over his new position. Many of his new 
friends interested him strongly, but his mind 
turned often to his first caller, Mr. Greynaught, 
and he felt glad that his invitation to a Thanks- 
giving dinner was the first he received, as its 
acceptance was an unanswerable excuse for 
declining the many succeeding ones. 

In answer to a cautious mention of his name 
toa gentleman who had visited him later in 
the day, he had been informed that Mr. Grey- 
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naught was one of the leading men in Webster, 
a retired merchant, who now passed his time 
in amateur farming and gardening, having a 
house, grounds, and greenhouse that were the 
pride of the county. He had married late in 
life, a lady much younger than himself, and 
had three daughters, all young and at home. 
Some further revelation was evidently arrested 
by the arrival of a number of visitors, and 
Doctor Murrelf’was curious to. know what was 
left unsaid, as his. informant of so much had 
hitched his chair closer, and commenced in this 
wise :— 

‘Rich and respected, and with one of the 
happiest homes in the county, still Mr. Grey- 
naught has one great trouble, with which you 
will doubtless soon be made acquainted.” And 
here the interruption came, and Doctor Mur- 
rell had no clue to the hearty genial old gen- 
tleman’s affliction. 

Iie was by no means an inattentive listener 
to the eloquence of the minister the next morn- 
ing, but his eyes would wander to the pew 
where Mr. Greynaught sat, with his fair wife 
beside him, and two dark-eyed, dark-haired 
girls, enough like their father for even a 
stranger to notice the resemblance. 

Introductions followed the meeting on the 
church porch, and room was made in the ample 
family carryall, by the host taking a seat be- 
side the driver, leaving Doctor Murrell with 
the ladies. It was no novelty to them to con- 
verse with refined and educated friends, for 
Webster was not far from New York, and the 
hospitable doors of their home opened often to 
crowds of summer visitors, but they one and 
a}l admitted in their rooms before dinner that 
this new arrival was something to be valued 
and admired, even in the busy metropolis from 
whose heart he had drifted to Webster. Con- 
versational powers such as he displayed are 
not granted very often, and so easy and natural 
was his voice and manner that it was only 
when his words were recalled that the listeners 
realized the vast fund of information and ob- 
servation from which they must have been 
drawn. 

The favorable impressions of all were in- 
creased at dinner time ; and while the guest 
gave pleasure, he certainly also experienced 
much in the intercourse with ladies of taste 
and. culture, and the cordial hospitality of his 
host. Several times he caught himself won- 
dering what trouble could cloud this happy 
home, and if he had been mistaken in thinking 
he heard Mr. Greynaught had three daughters. 
It seemed an answer to his unspoken thoughts 
when Mr. Greynaught said :— 

“The ladies will excuse us, doctor, while we 
step into the library and try a box of cigars I 
opened to-day, a gift from a good judge of the 
article, so-l think you will find them excellent. 
I want a word with you.” 





They had smoked some moments in silence, 
when Mr. Greynaught said :— 

“What I want to say to you, doctor, is an 
apology for what you might otherwise consider 
a professional slight. I have a daughter, Effie, 
the eldest of my children, who has been for 
seventeen years a deformed cripple, partly 
owing to a fall when only eight years old; 
partly due, I think, to an unsuccessful surgical 
operation. I have spared no expense, no 
trouble in efforts to cure or relieve her, and 
have twice spent a winter in New York for her 
treatment there, but no good has resulted. 
Indeed, so much has been done, and so vainly, 
that she implores me now to Jet her rest, and 
has exacted a promise that I will not consult 
another physician. I consented the more 
readily, as she is now free from all pain, and 
seems happy. You are not hurt that I do not 
consult you?” 

“Certainly not,” was the reply. “Still, if 
at any time I could be of service, it will be a 
pleasure to me to try to alleviate the sufferings 
of one 80 afflicted. It is very sad.” 

“Sadder than you can realize. A brighter, 
happier child you have never seen than she 
was before she fell from a swing.and injured 
herself, and now she is as cheerful and happy 
as ever I would see her ; really more contented, 
I think, than Mary or Lola.” 

**Ts the mind at all affected?” 

“No; a clearer, more active intellect is sel- 
dom seen. She is morbidly sensitive about 
her appearance, but so long as we allow her 
to be invisible, she is happy. Sometimes I 
coax her to let me drive her out, but she comes 
home so weary that I think the effort does her 
more harm than good. Her room overlooks 
the garden, and has a door leading out to the 
porch, so in pleasant weather she will walk 
there if she is sure of being unseen. You 
would be surprised to see what mountains of 
brain work the wee thing accomplishes. Ger- 
man, Latin, and French are al) familiar to 
her, and she is now threatening a course of 
Italian.” 

‘** Without a teacher?” 

‘*Oh, I help her, but she soon leaves me be- 
hind. But, come, we will have some music.”’ 

The young ladies evidently expected this 
demand, for when the gentlemen entered the 
parlor, the piano was open, and sheets of music 
were scattered about as if recently examined. 
Doctor Murrell’s quick eyes noticed one pecu- 
liarity in the handsome drawing-room—a heavy 
curtain falling from an alcove, evidently hiding 
an inner room, which must have overlooked 
the garden. Seeing his eyes wander there, 
Mr. Greynaught said :— 

** Effie’s room, where, when her door is open, 
she can enjoy the conversation of our visitors, 
and remain invisible. She is very sensitive 
about her appearance, and sees only a few old 
friends, never any strangers. Come, Mary,” 
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he added, in a louder voice, “‘ give us the last 
fashionable abomination on the piano.” 

The young ladies were both good performers, 
evidently well drilled, and possessing taste 
and love for music, and an hour passed 
pleasantly in musie and singing, but Doctor 
Murrell was rather startled to hear his host 
exclaim :— 

“There! Good girls! Now for my musical 
treat. Effie!” 

There was no spoken word for answer, but 
after a moment there stole out from the folds 
of the heavy curtain a low, dreamy melody, 
like some of Mendelssohn's inspirations, so 
subtle and sweet that it was like the echo from 
some angels’ choir, and one doubted the power 
of a modern piano and feminine fingers to pro- 
duce the effect. I cannot describe it. I could 
as well paint a sunset in words, or describe the 
whispering of birds in pen and ink, as to try to 
give any idea of Effie Greynaught’s playing. 
It was her solace in her sore , her 
companion in lonely hours, her comfort in 
pain ; it was all to her that society, attention, 
pleasure, and excitement are to other young 
girls. She did not know one written note of 
music from another, but no melody was too 
complicated for her ear to catch, or her fingers 
to master, and the execution was simply mar- 
vellous, unless one considered how much of 
her young life was passed in mastering difficul- 
ties of fingering that would have made her 
well-taught sisters throw aside their music 
sheets in despair. ‘ 

Doctor Murrell listened in amazement and 
delight, ignorant even as he was that this was 
genius untaught, save by its own inspiration, 
yet recognizing how far above and beyond 
mere piano playing it was. The prevailing 
tone of the music was sad, but sometimes 
grand chords swelled up, and there was a tri- 
umphant ringing measure, but nothing lively, 
until Mr. Greynaught asked for some opera 
selections, varied by her own caprice. Then 
a very imp of merriment seemed to possess the 
piano as the rapid variations followed one bril- 
liant theme after another. It seemed but a 
shert minute of pleasure when a sweet voice 
from the inner room said :— 

**Two hours, papa. Doctor Murrell must 
be tired?” 

Involuntarily the doctor cried: ‘‘Oh, no, 
indeed!’ and then stopped, not knowing if 
conversation was allowed with the invisible 
performer. 

** You are very kind to say so,’’ was the re- 
ply, “‘ but I will not tax your patience or po- 
liteness any further.”’ 

A few words of warm thanks from the doc- 
tor was an opening for a conversation in which 
all joined, and that musical voice from behind 
the curtain so frankly and freely sustained its 
part that the odd sensation caused at first by 
its invisible owner gradually became lost in 





the interest and pleasure excited by the tenor 
of her words. Without any pedantic display, 
it was impossible for Effie Greynaught to con- 
verse without giving evidence of a thoughtful, 
studious life. Shut out from out-door amuse- 
ments, often deprived of the power to sew or 
knit by pain, she had found her books and 
music such companions as they can never be 
to the freeand happy. Manyadreary day had 
been shortened by mastering some new diffi- 
culty ina foreign language, puzzling out a geo- 
metrical problem, or translating a Latin verse, 
till it was surprising, even considering her pe- 
culiar life, to find how much she had learned 
and remembered. Her almost morbid sensi 
tiveness about her appearance kept her from 
ever joining any social gathering, but there 
were many gentlemen of deep culture and no- 
ble intellect who recalled with pleasure their 
conversations with the crippled daughter of 
Mr. Greynaught while visiting at Webster. 

The hours passed so swiftly that Doctor 
Murrell could scarcely credit his eyes or his 
watch when he found it was nearly midnight, 
and he bade his entertainers good-night with a 
keen desire to accept their warm invitation to 
“come again soon, come often, and try to feel 
at home at Myrtle Hill.” 

He found, however, that his days were not 
to be passed in visiting. It was an unusually 
sickly season at Webster, a damp but warm 
winter having set in, causing fevers and rhew 
matic affections to prevail to an extent hereto- 
fore unknown in the village. Day after day 
added to the list of patients, and although 
there was little to alarm, little to tax his skill 
and knowledge, he found his time fully ocew 
pied, and his nights scarcely long enough for 
necessary rest. 

Doctor Murrell was a great-nephew of the 
old doctor who had preceded him, and, when 
he stepped into his uncle’s practice, he in 
herited also his house and comfortable fortune, 
while apart from that he was a wealthy man. 
He had studied medicine because he loved it, 
and with that love and ample means at his 
command, he had made such progress as many 
men searcely gain in a lifetime. Three years 
he had passed in Paris, studying so closely that 
he found his own health required relaxation, 
then home again, with a French diploma added 
to the one already taken in Philadelphia. In 
New York he had practised amongst the very 
| poor, giving time, skill, and money freely; 
| and when he came to Webster, it was but to 
/ remain until another physician wished the 
| position, and left him free to seek wider 
fields of usefulness. It had been a life of pe 
euliar loneliness that had wedded Alan Mut 
rell so closely to his profession. He stood 
literally alone in the world from his sever 
teenth birthday, when he had followed % 
widowed mother to the grave. What of his 
| wide philanthropy, his pure, noble life, hit 
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ready sympathy, and gentle courtesy were due 
to her loving guidance none knew but himself, 
but that they were firmly implanted in his 
nature, all who knew him were ready to admit. 

November was past, and December's cold 
was aiding the doctor in his work of healing, 
when, having a leisure afternoon, he turned 
his horse’s head in the direction of Myrtle 
Hill. At the gate, meeting one of the men 
who worked on the place, the doctor dis- 
mounted, and gave up his horse. Strolling up 
the wide avenue, he looked toward the house, 
and in the window of the room he knew from 
its position to be Effie’s, he saw a head and face 
that almost arrested his steps with surprise. 
He thought at first it was a child, but a second 
glance convineed him that it was a young girl, 
apparently about seventeen or eighteen. She 
was not looking towards him, so he walked 
still more leisurely to look at her. It was the 
face of an angel. Waves of curling hair fell 
over the shoulders, a complexion fair as an 
ivory miniature, large blue eyes, and delicate 
features, in perfect keeping with the shower of 
golden curls. Only the head and face were 
visible. 

“Some visitor of that poor crippled girl. 
She sees some old friends,’’ thought the doctor. 
“Itisnoonein Webster. Perhaps some visitor 
for‘ the Christmas holidays. I never saw so 
lovely a face,”’ and here his mental observa- 
tions were cut short, for the young lady saw 
him, and a curtain fell in an instant before her 
face. 

The call was a pleasant one, and the sweet 
voice of the crippled girl joined the conversa- 
tion, but no mention was made of the beautiful 
visitor ; and Doctor Murrell felt a disappoint- 
ment he would not have cared to confess, that 
he did not again see the exquisite face at the 
window. 

The winter wore along, and Webster became 
a lively little village, where the doctor was a 
social favorite. Mary and Lola Greynaught 
met him frequently at the evening gatherings 
of the young folks, for, student as he was, he 
was fond, too, of society. 

But let his engagements be ever so numer- 
ous, no week passed without a visit to Myrtle 
Hill. The gossips wondered if it was Mary or 
Lola the doctor was courting, and various 
young gentlemen of Webster wondered also if 
their hopes were to be blighted by his advent. 
They knew how attractive the younger ladies 
were, but Doctor Murrell had no such keen 
appreciation of their merits. He thought only 
of that sweet voice heard from behind the folds 
af the curtain that shut Effie from the world; 
of the music, now sad, now gay, now grand, 
now full of wonderful intricacies, as if the in- 
strument was possessed by very imps of mis- 
chief. Of course, he was not in love, he told 
himself, with a monster of deformity so hide- 
ous that she hid herself from all the world; 





yet often he caught himself dreaming of ber 
wit, her intelligence, her varied information, 
the sweet tones of her voice, and thinking 
sadly of her infirmities and of how sweet such 
intercourse of mind would be for life, only to 
ponder again sadly of the affliction that so 
isolated her. 

It was the heart of summer, when the air 
was heavy with heat, and Nature was in hol 
day dress and mood, when, one morning, Mr. 
Greynaught drove to Doctor Murrell’s office 
door. 

‘*Effie is sick. Can you come at once?” 

Not five minutes later they were driving to- 
wards Myrtle Hill. 

‘* What is the trouble ?’’ asked the doctor. 

“‘She has been weak and languid for days 
past, but to-day has had fainting fits in a quick 
succession that alarms us. She knows you are 
coming, and, to our surprise, makes no objeo- 
tion to it.” 

The patient lay upon a wide lounge when 
Doctor Murrell entered the room, and all bus 
her face was covered by a snowy counterpane; 
but the face, once seen, never forgotten, was 
the fair vision he had seen at the window, but 
now white and still, the violet eyes closed, and 
the sweet mouth partly open as if the breath 
came painfully and troubled. 

I am not writing a medical treatise, so f% 
will suffice to say thatthe present illness proved 
of nc great moment, an exhaustion from the 
intense heat and a weakness of constitution; 
but the barrier once passed, Effie no longer 
secluded herself from the doctor, and he learned 
something of her affliction. He knew before 
that she had studied far more cay ay the 
average of male intellectAindertakes, but even 
then he was surprised when he saw her room. 
Evidences of her taste and love cf beauty were 
scattered everywhere. The choice library, the 
grand piano, he was prepared for; but the 
dainty trifles of needlework, the exquisite little 
fancy articles, the pretty feminine pursuits he 
had not expected to find. 

It was but a few days before the illness for 
which he had been called in yielded to his 
remedies, and Effie was in her usual health. 
Then he saw the deformity, a contraction of 
the muscles that drew the figure into a sitting 
posture. For seventeen years the poor girl 
had not stood upright, though, looking in her 
face, it was hard to believe twenty-five sum- 
mers had passed over her head. 

Gradually, cautiously the doctor questioned 
her, and became convinced that, terrible as the 
deformity was, it was not incurable, yet he 
shrank from the thought of the suffering that 
must precede the cure. Day by day the strug- 
gle in his mind grew more painful, till he could 
bear it no longer, and he spoke to her father. 

The old gentleman shook his head. ‘TI have 
promised to try no more experiments,”’ he said, 
sadly. 
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“Mr. Greynaught,”’ said the doctor, ‘I will 
be very frank with you. There must be months 
of suffering, of constant care, of loving minis- 
trations, but I am convinced it will end ina 
eure. The long cramped limbs can be straight- 
ened through much suffering. In these months 
your child will need loving, skilful care, such 
as only’’— He paused, then said, hurriedly : 
‘‘T love her! Llove her! Give her to me, and 
trust her cure to a husband’s unwearied devo- 
tion and care. Day and night I will watch her, 
that the strain of pain may not be too severe ; 
no pains that love may take, no resource that 
seience may afford, shall be neglected. Oh, 
sir, she is dearer to me than my own life! 
Give her to me, and, God helping me, I will 
cure her !”’ 

This was not all. I cannot write the long 
pleading that won him his crippled ,bride, for 
Effie refused to so burden his life, until by the 
guidance of her own love she understood his. 
She had loved him so hopelessly that she did 
not dream it was love that wrapped him so 
closely in her heart, and, when she thought of 
a lifetime passed by his side, she dared not 
grasp the blessing, for the very love that forbade 
her to burden any other life by her infirmity. 
Yet in her own self-denying love she read his 
heart, and knew that even were his hopes dis- 
appointed he would be happier as her nurse 
and husband than alone and free. 

It was a very quiet wedding, and only when 
another physician was installed in Webster 
were the young couple united. The same day 
they left Myrtie Hill and the little village, left 
New York, too, a week later, and sailed for a 
home in Florence. 

Winter came and passed. Spring, summer 
sped away, and another winter was before 
them, when, one morning, Doctor Murrell came 
into his wife’s room with papers in his hands. 

Was it Effie who sprang to meet him? Effie! 
That slight, grateful figure, straight as his 
own; that face radiant with health and love? 
Were the bitter days, indeed, over at last ? 

He threw his arm caressingly around her, 
and said :-— 

“Tell me, love, if you are well to-day?” 

*“‘Yes,”” she said, wondering a little at his 
grave tone. 

“You have never thought me cruel, Effie, 
when you passed through such fiery suffering 
te your cure?” 

“*Never.”’ 

_ “Every pang you felt was a knife at my 
heart, little one.’’ 

“Tt know that,”’ she said, caressing him. 

“IT think you are entirely well,” he said, 
‘‘and we may go home again. Do you know 
what day this is at home, Effie? See! here 
are the New York papers, and by the dates 
you see that this is the day the president ap- 
points for Thanksgiving. Two years to-day, 





darling, since I first heard your sweet voice. I 
can never forget Thanksgiving Day, Effie.’’ 

**Can Lever forget how truly you have made 
the day one of heartfelt gratitude for me ?’’ she 
said,,and, folding her hands on his breast, she 
said in a low tone a prayer from her heart, 
that he echoed as he kissed awzy the tears in 
her eyes that softly fell to baptise Effie’s 
Thanksgiving. 





SILENT LOVE. 
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I IED me from the city’s din, 
From constant toil and care; 

From scenes I long had learned to love, 
Aad think them wondrous fair. 


From fashion and its foolish whims, 
From splendor and its wealth, 

Where dissipation rules each hour, 
And steals away the health. 


I hied me to bright fields of green, 
To forests’ rustling trees, 

Where sweetness filled the evening air, 
And floated on the breeze. 


Beside a babbling brook I strayed, 
And listened to its song, 

As lightly o’er the mossy stones 
It tripped its way along. 


Upon its banks I threw me down, 
And soon was lost in thought ; 

The music of the dancing brook 
Into a voice was wrought— 


A voice I knew, I hear it now, 
Sweet as the flowing stream ; 
I hear it in my daily walks— 
I hear it in each dream. 


I opened wide my eyes and looked 
Toward heaven's starlit skies, 

And there, between the leafy trees, 
Two stars looked like her eyes. 


My heart was beating fast, so wrapt 
In thought of her was I; 

I cared not for the whirl of life— 
I loved, and yet must die. 


Not leave the world, but live from her 
Who owns my loving heart ; 

Til fortune guides my honest work, 
And bids us keep apart. 


A leaflet from a tree above 
Near to my face was fanned ; 

I picked it up, I know not why, 
And held it in my hand. 


I looked, and there within its heart, 
A little drop of dew, 

Glittering in the moon’s pale light, 
Presented to my view , 

A face more leyely than the blush 
Of rising sun at morn— 

*Twas hers I love, ah, me! what's life 
Wrth tend’rest heart-strings torn? 

Silent tears fell down my cheeks, 

‘I dried them one by one; 

I knelt upon the ground and prayed: 

“OQ Ged! Thy will be done.” 
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DESDEMONA vs. JULIET. 


BY W. 8. B. 








JACK entered the room with an abruptness 
that startled me, dozing in my chair over the 
Xenia of Goethe, and, seating himself unin- 
vited, began regarding me with that look which 
says as plainly as words, ‘“‘I have something to 
tell you. Why don’t you ask me what it is?”’ 
That something of importance, something 
about which he wished me to question him, 
filled his mind, I was certain; but knowing, 
moreover, if I waited he would tell me of his 
awn accord, I sat still. 

At length he did, by tossing a paper to me, 
explain himgelf. 4 Read that, Smith.’’ 

1 opened it, expecting he had made his will, 
and remembered me handsomely, when, be- 
hold! ’twas nothing buta concert programme :— 


GRAND CONCERT. 
To be Given by the Pupils of Detourvous’ 
Seminary. 


At Hickory HALL. 


JUNE 29. 
“Well?” 
**T have tickets.” 
“Well?” 


“This is the 29th.” 

And he persuaded me to go. On our way to 
the hall Jack explained to me that this concert 
was but the prelude to the commencement ex- 
ercises of Detourvous’ Seminary, which would 
be held on the following day and evening, the 
day being taken up with examinations, and 
the evening with the speeches of the graduating 
class. The reason the exercises were held in 
Hickory Hall, instead of at the seminary, which 
was further up town on Eglise Street, was be- 
cause the hall would accommodate a larger 
audience ; but even that would not contain all 
the spectators comfortably, for, arriving there, 
we found it crowded from stage to entrance. 

Jack sank into a chair by the door, and gave 
up to fate. To stand was to see nothing, but 
to sit was to see less, and I choose standing 
from necessity. And there, I am confident, 
we would have remained had not an usher 
come along, whom I seized by the arm, telling 
him of my distress. 

*Sir,”’ I said, “I want a seat.” 

A look came over his face of doubt as to my 
sanity in expressing a wish that was appar- 
ently so futile, and he said, with a wave of his 
hand :— 

“They are all full, don’t you see?” 

I have two eyes in my head, and his ques- 
tion insinuated a doubt of that fact. With 
doubts I can deal, and so repeated my want 
with emphasis :— 

“T must have a seat.” 

At this moment it seemed to dawn upon his 
mind that perhaps I was King of the Sandwich 
Islands, or minister ectraordinaire from Hohen- 





zollen Sigmaritigen, and he wavered a little 
from his first assertion. 

“Well,” he- said, slowly, “there is a front 
seat that was reserved. If you want to go up 
there, why”— 

I did. It was just exactly what I wanted, 
and I took Jack by the arm and walked him 
up to the front. The “rosebud garden of 
girls” into which we plunged looked up as if 
they doubted, and shook their heads at our 
right of intruding among them in that way. 
But when we were seated in a corner close by 
the stage, I took out my note-book, and began 
writing as diligently as any reporter to a daily 
paper. On seeing which, they had a little 
buzz among themselves and quieted. We were 
reporters. Oh, yes! 

When the musical members came out, ar- 
ranging themselves in a semicircle on the stage, 
need I say all degrees of beauty were there 
represented, from the barest, baldest, primary 
conception to the most elaborate and finished 
idea? I need not say it. You have seen the 
same thing yourself. 

* Look !’’ said Jack, poking me with his opera 
glass. ‘Look at that pretty girl—the second 
one from us.” 

I did look, but did I see the pretty girl as 
Jack said? Yes; and, more, I saw my Desde- 
mona. . 

Let me stop here to tell you who my Desde- 
mona was. Two years ago I was going from 
Boston to Chicago, when at Bradley an acci- 
dent happened to the train, by which we were 
delayed twelve hours. Against Bradley I have 
nothing to say. As far as it goes, it is an ac- 
commodating place ; but, as there are only two 
houses, a railway station, and a hotel, there is 
no hope of diversion. 

Having discovered this, I looked among my 
fellow travellers for some kindred spirit with 
whom to commune. Standing about on the 
platform, each with his or her bundle grasped 
with an energy of despair, they looked as 
though they expected some train might come 
suddenly along and they would not be ready. 
No train would come before midnight ; of this 
the conductor assured them. A young lady, 
who was busy arranging her shawls and bags 
into the most compact form possible, turned to 
him ‘and inquired how far it was to Chester. 
She was beautiful; so beautiful I thought 
Desdemona had survived the pillow and the 
cruel Othello, and was there before us. 

“Two miles,” said the conductor. 

“Are there conveyances?” asked Desd 
mona, in a sweet voice. 

There were none, but she would walk. Hav- 
ing friends in Chester, she would go to them 
while waiting. 

Mentally I determined I would go to Chester 
also, for a walk of two miles with this lovely 
companion was a chance for happiness not to 
be neglected. But how to introduce myself, 
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not to be thought impertinent, was the wonder 
of my mind, and I solved it by determining to 
become for the time a Spaniard. True, I did 
not understand the Spanish language ; but per- 
haps she did not, and, in that case, I could 
string something together to sound like talk. 
But perhaps she did! Well, that was only a 
possibility, and I do not trouble myself about 
uncertainties. I had Spanish cigarettes in my 
pocket, and one or two of my old chum Rafael 
Hurtado's cards. Would not these do? 

Desdemona tripped lightly from the plat- 
form, and picked her steps daintily along the 
dusty road. Examining my weapons, to make 
sure they would not miss fire, I followed and 
soon overtook her. 

“Good-day, senora!”’ with my best bow, 

‘“‘Good-morning, sir !’’ and a cool inclination 
of her head. 

** Will la belle senora tell me am I good in 
the way of Chester ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

Then there was a pause, while I lighted a 
cigarette, until Desdemona again spoke :— 

“T see you are a foreigner, sir. From 
Spain ?’’ 

**No, senora; from la belle Cuba. Wil) the 
American senora smoke’ offering her the 
cigarettes. 

Desdemona laughed. ‘Oh, no, sir! The 
ladies here do not smoke. They do in Cuba, I 
suppose, And are not the Spanish ladies very 
lovely? Ihave heard so much of their beauty.” 

‘Si, senora; but not the pale, delicate loye- 
liness of la belle American.” 

She shook her head, with one of those be- 
witching ways that quite dement young fellows 
just loosed from college. 

“Oh, you Spaniards! You are more flatter- 
ing and deceitful than mankind in general. I 
cannot believe you.’’ 

“Oh, si! but Jlcve the senora.” 

At this the beautiful Desdemona grew en- 
raged. ‘Sir!’ 

“What you call the friendsbip, senora, the 
friendship for the race,” looking very innocent 
of having said anything out of the way. 

“c Oh pee 

A man, who had been walking behind, 
passed, and, walking rapidly, was soon out of 
hearing. I thought. my companion seemed. to 
recognize him, but neither spoke, and I con- 
cluded there was a mistake. Desdemona re- 
sumed :— 

“‘T have always wanted to see a Spaniard.” 

**Si, senora.”’ 

“I thought they must be different from 
other people. More graceful and polite, you 
understand, than a—a—a Russian or German.” 

I was flattered and delighted. Desdemona 
spoke in a guileless, winning way whieh was 
enchanting, for she evidently did not suspect 
the deceit I was practising upon her. I puffed 
my cigarette with great gusto. 


“‘And will the senora care to know who 1 
am ?’’ I asked, handing her a card. 

She took it, and read: ‘‘Mr. Hurtado ?’’ with 
an inquiring arch of the eyebrows. 

“Si, senora.”’ 

** Well, I will keep it, to show to my friend, 
and tell her of my Spanish acquaintance.”’ 

“The senora is vara good.” 

But she did not offer me her card, or to te 
me her name. Our long walk drew to a clost, 
and, at otr parting near the Chester Hotel, 
she said :— 

** You will have a long time to wait.” 

Si, senora. The train will go by the mifd- 
night, and, then, will you querido amigo mio?” 

**T was going to say,”’ she continued, ‘‘if you 
wouid like to come to my friend’s house this 
evening, and make one in a game of whist, I 
shall be happy to see you.” 

My heart tumbled quite head over heels from 
very joy at her invitation, and I assured her, 
in most broken English, of my delight, hinting 
delicately at not knowing her name. 

‘*But I can no tell how to find the senora.” 

‘Ah, true! At No. 12 State Street. You 
can remember that number, can you not?” 

The polite and graceful Spaniard could ask 
no more. ‘Si, senora.” 

The day dragged along. I was in no mood 
for the enjoyment of anything but the refiec- 
tion of Desdemona’s evident pleasure in my 
society. Had she not invited me to her friend's 
house, to pass the evening in her company? I 
pictured to myself how our intimacy would 
progress, and the blissful matrimonial ending 
which was inevitable ; how I would confess to 
her my deception ; and she, dropping her head 
upon my shoulder, would ‘say she forgave the 
ruse which made me known to her. Thinking 
thus, what could I do but wander from onc 
room to another, blaming the lagging hours ? 
8 ‘o’clock, P. M., was in the future, and the 
future-invested with uncertainty. 

An examination of my vocabulary of foreign 
words showed the sum total to be, of Spanish 
words, sixteen ; some long ones of which I did 
not know the meaning, some short ones that 
were of little use. A small stock upon which 
to depend for an entire evening’s conversation. 
Yet did I not have much upon which to rely in 
her willingness to believe me to be what I pro- 
fessed? _ There was really no drawback, no 
hindranee, to an evening of perfect enjoyment, 
and I looked forward to it with great satisfac- 
tion. 

At the supper table I noticed the man who 
had passed us in the morning. I had seen him 
several times during the day—at dinner, on the 
piazza, in the halls—but now my attention was 
attracted more particularly toward him, sitting 
a few seats above me on the opposite side of 
the table, by hearing him ask if there were any 
doubt of the train going at midnight. 





Hearing his question, I looked at him, far it 
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implied he would be a fellow traveller. He 
was well looking and well dressed, and ap- 
peared like a man with whom it would be 
pleasant to converse. I did not speak to him 
then, however, but was thinking and wonder- 
ing whether he had overheard my conversation 
with the lady sufficiently to suppose me a for- 
eigner. If he had, I wished to have nothing 
to do with him, for I did not care to keep up 
the deception. If he had not, I would like to 
converse with him, if only to beguile the tedium 
of the night ride. Later, when I was sitting 
outside smoking, he passed me, walking back 
and forth in the fast coming gloom and twi- 
light, and I addressed him :— 

“Will you smoke, sir?” 

«Si, senor.” 

I did not faint, nor did the earth open and 
swallow me up. The earth has a way of keep- 
ing closed at such times, and, however devoutly 
we may pray for it to open, it does not, and 
it did not then. To wish this man a thousand 
miles in one direction, and myself a thousand 
in another, was equally useless. He was 
avenging justice, come in the shape of a 
live Spaniard, to punish me for palming my- 
self upon trusting feminine nature as his coun- 
tryman. Then he had heard me talking with 
Desdemona, and had waited until now for his 
revenge. My bewildered head spun round like 
a top. Not visibly, but in feeling, it made as 
many revolutions per minute as a Lama’s 
prayer-mill, and with equally little success. 
What to say—what to say—what to say was the 
one idea left tome. Calling up a feeble smile, I 
extended the cigar case, with the only sentence 
I could remember :— 

‘**En prubeba de mi afecto a mi amigo?” 

His answer surprised me :— 

“‘T do not understand you.” 

Why didn’t he? I had spoken in good Span- 
ish, if the words were not applicable. Then he 
added :— 

“But you speak English ?” 

“Si, senor. I asked if you were my country- 
man.”’ 

‘Tam not a Spaniard.” 

I was relieved. *‘ No?” 

**T said not.” 

‘But you answer me in my language.” 

“For the same reason you answered the 
young lady in that way this morning,’’ and he 
walked away, looking very complaisant. 

Now, he imagined I would be so startled at 
his last remark all disguise would be thrown 
aside. He was mistaken. The discovery that 
he was not a Spaniard made his sneer almost 
painless. ‘ John Smith,’’ I soliloquized, “you 
are no fool; show to this man you think he is 
one. Make him believe you are a Spaniard, 
and his last remark in expressing a doubt of 
it is expressing an untruth, and is therefore 


A son of Hibernia, sitting on the steps, like 
us awaiting the delayed train, here rose from 
his lowly seat and took a chair in front of me. 
That is, he got into it on his knees, resting his 
elbows on the back, and his chin on his hands, 
beaming down upon me with his red Irish 
face. 

*Good-evening to ye, mister !’’ 

I did not want to talk to him, and shook my 
head. 

“‘Non entendez.”’ 

‘What do ye say?” 

I settled down into my chair, and,shook my 
head savagely. 

**Non entendez! Non entendez !”’ 

He went away, muttering to himself. 

The gentleman with whom I first conversed 
had stood regarding this move, but again re- 
sumed his sentinel pace beforeme. My spirits 
rose, for I believed he was convinced of my 
foreign birth. At the end of half an hour he 
drew a chair beside me and sat ‘down. His 
first remark was depressing :— 

**T don’t believe you are a Spaniard.’’ 

The suddenness with which he spoke, and 
his assertion, quite deprived me of sense. I 
was bankrupt for words. 

‘Why ?”’ I gasped. 

‘*Because your manners are American. I 
have watched you all day, and your actions 

have been inconsistent. You carried out the 
deception this morning with the lady very well, 
I will not deny, but since then you have read 
English books and papers, swore at the ser- 
vants in pretty plain talk, and now, when a 
man says to you a simple good-evening, you 
tell him you do not understand him. That you 
have some object in this assuming, I do not 
doubt. What that object is, I do not care; 
only, tell me plainly, are you a foreigner ?”’ 
What could I say but what I did? ‘ No.” 
He gave a chuckle of satisfaction. 

‘Now, may I further. ask what is your 
name?” 

‘** First tell me yours.”’ 

** Jones.” 

** And mine is Smith.”’ 

Though he had gained the victory, and was 
inclined to triumph, Still he was civil and 
pleasant. But I was vexed, and had little to 
say. Howcould I talk to him, when I knew 
he was thinking me a fool? No, I could not 
talk, but sat there enduring the very sociability 
for which I had longed at supper-time, until 
the great hall clock struck eight, and I was re- 
leased. I would plead an engagement, and get 
away from him, first, however, having my re- 
venge by leaving him in an uncertain state 
of mind bordering on distraction. Rising, I 
said :— 

‘*Sir, I must leave you, as I have an engage- 
ment. ‘There is my card,’ and I handed him 
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Looking at it, he said: “‘ Ido not understand 


* this.”’ 


“Well, sir, perhaps you will understand one 
thing, which is, that the next time you insult 
me, you may be made to suffer for it.” Then 
I fled from him. 

He cried after me, in a derisive tone, as I 
hurried down the street: ‘‘Stick to it to the 
last, old innocence !” 

I found No. 12 State Street, and my ring at 
the bell was answered by a servant, who 
showed me into a parlor, where a young lady 
sat reading. She rose at my entrance from 
her seat by the window, and, saying she would 
call her friend, passed out, leaving me alone. 

While I stood wondering if her friend had 
any name, or having one, if I should be en- 
lightened regarding it, Desdemona entered, 
and, wreathing my face in smiles, I advanced 
toward her. 

““Good-evening, Mr. Smith !’’ 

Do not after that talk to me of cannon balls 
shot unexpectedly into unlooked-for places. 
A cannon ball discharged at my ear at that 
moment would have been the song of the siren 
in comparison with those four words. How 
did she know my name was Smith? I had just 
gone through one trying ordeal, and came 
forth conquered. But then my conqueror was 
a man, and the humiliation was not so great as 
to have my beautiful Desdemona, on the very 
brink of what I had looked forward to as a 
pleasant evening, declare she had discovered 
my imposition. It was almost unendurable. 

‘*Good-evening, Miss—Miss—Miss””— 

** Jones.” 

**Miss Jones.” Thinks I, these Joneses are 
a terrible set with whom to have dealings. 

She motioned me to a seat, busying herself 
in drawing out a stand, and placing cards for 
the promised game of whist. 

** How is Jennie Fay?” 

Now there was a question to put toa man in 
my position. How the dickens did she know 
Jennie Fay? Jennie was one of my Boston 
friends. I devoted a great deal of time to 
Jennie ; indeed, she was one of my admirations. 
And now, fair Desdemona, alias Miss Jones, 
knew all about her. Oh, dear! 

‘*Miss Fay is well.’”’ 

*‘ Jennie is a great friend of mine,” smiling 
and shuffling the cards as she stood by the 
table, very intent on them, and not looking 
up, though a little laugh played about her 





mouth. ‘Jennie is a great friend of mine. 
We are constantly together, and that is the 
way I know you. Seeing you walking with 
her frequently, I inquired your name.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” very meekly, and wondering 
what would next come. 

Desdemona opened her blue eyes, round 
and wide. ‘‘ Why, I declare, what a mistake! 
It is my Spanish friend, Don Rafael Hur- 
tado”’— 

**Si, senora.”’ 

* And not Mr. Smith?” 

‘* Nb, senora.”’ 

** And, of course, do not know him ?’’ 

** Alas! no, senora.”’ 

“But, see,’’ she said, drawing a couple of 
cards from her pocket, ‘‘ you made a mistake 
and gave me two cards this morning, and one 
is Mr. John Smith’s.”” 

Iam positive at this point I heard a feminine 
giggle behind the folding doors at the further 
end of the room. 

* But—oh ra!’ 

The @oor Ito the hall was opened, and a 
gentleman walked into the room. It was my 
late antagonist. I was horrified, for he ad- 
vanced directly towards us. 

“Why, good-evening, Mr. Smith !’’ 

Desdemona interposed. ‘‘ You mistake. ’Tis 
Don Rafael Hurtado, from Cuba.”’ 

Before I could reply, the folding doors were 
thrown open, and behind them I saw a group 
of people—more Joneses, I suppose—all grin- 
ning, and laughing, and pointing at me. I 
groaned, and fled ingloriously out of the par- 
lor, through the hall, past the footman—even 
he was grinning—and into the street. 

Three windows were thrown up, and three 
heads were thrust out. From the first, Mr. 
Jones’; from the second, Miss Jones’; from 
the third, some other Jones’. They were all 
laughing. Desdemona cried :— 

‘A ddio bellissima carrissima querido amigo.” 

I renewed my speed, venting my anger by 
a loud defiance. It rolled from my mouth, 
and floated back to them on the wings of the 
night. 


Shortly after this, I sailed for Havana, re- 
maining there two years, and had not been 
North at all, until a day or two before I went 
to the concert, as I was telling you, when I 
again saw Miss Jones. I had confided to Jack 
the terrible events of that evening, and there- 
fore asked him if she would know me. 

‘““What!’’ he said. ‘‘ With those great whis- 
kers, and your hair so much darker? No. 
You are changed beyond recognition. Give 
yourself no uneasiness.”’ 

The seat behind us was full of young ladies, 
evidently misses belonging to the seminary. 
Turning to one who seemed sociable, I asked :— 

“Can you tell me, miss, who that lovely 
young creature is in white tulle and lace? 
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The one sitting second from this end of the 
stage?” ‘ 

“La, sir,” she simpered, “that’s Jule Davi- 
son. She ain’t very lovely.” 

I think that young lady will become a con- 
noisseur in female beauty. She certainly dis- 
played a talent for discrimination at an early 
age. 

Then my Desdemona’s name was Juliet. 
Here was her Romeo sitting at her feet, and 
she did not recognize him. An examination of 
my programme showed Juliet would both play 
and sing, and I anxiously waited her perform- 
ances. While in this state of expectation, the 
young lady to whom I had spoken, reaching 
forward, placed a small bouquet in my hand. 

““Will you please throw it to some of the 
singers? I do not like to do it,’’ she said. 

I former another opinion of her. She would, 
indeed, become celebrated. A woman so well 
calculated to understand the wants of man 
would become a famous Florence Nightingale. 
Under this impression, I thanked her, say- 
ing :— 

“T will do it with pleasure, Miss Nightin- 
gale.”’ 

At that she simpered, and giggled, and 
poked her companion. 

‘“*T think he’s a funny man.” 

It made no difference to me what she thought. 
I was in dreamland. All the other music was 
a blank, until Juliet’s singing aroused me to 
consciousness. And how she did sing! She 
teaned far back, and tossed the notes from her 
mouth like balls. She clasped her hands im- 
ploringly, shrugged ber shoulders, rolled her 
eyes, twisted, and writhed, and trembied. 
Shaking the notes fiercely, she flung them from 
her, satisfied with their punishment, while she 
raved on, screaming and crying in an unknown 
tongue. Yet none offered her help. Could it 
be she was without friends in the city? Pity is 
akin to love, and I pitied her. She leaned fur- 


‘ther back, clasped her hands lower, shrugged 


her shoulders higher, concentrated all her 
forces in one crescendo, and rolling her eyes 
beseechingly toward the pianist for him to 
continue, she stopped. 

As soon as she recovered her breath, she 
repeated the trills and whirligigs backward, 
until, pitching upon a note that suited her, she 
stopped to play with it like a cat with a mouse. 
She shook it, she slammed it, she banged it, 
she compared it with a note an octave higher, 
and liking that one better, she sawed away on 
it for dear life. 

She looked at the people in the gallery to see 
how they were affected, but they took it very 
coolly, so coolly that she released it and came 
racing down the scale after the other one, but 
could not find it, and rushed down another 
octave, couldn’t find one there, and went down 
another flight, and another, and another, while 
I trembled, thinking how my watch had run 





down, when I pulled out the main-spring, and 
fearing she would fly off her balance in a simi- 
lar way. But she didn’t. She wound herself 
up again with a chromatic scale that sounded 
like cog-wheels, and, making a low bow, sank 
gracefully into her seat. 

I, who had been spell bound, now released 
from the enthrallment, wrote hastily on my 
programme an assertion of her loveliness and 
my affection, and twisting it about the stems 
of the flowers, threw them on the stage. They 
fell at her feet. Raising them to her exqui- 
site nose, the odor revived and refreshed her, 
and she looked around for the donor. Our 
eyes met. She smiled. I smiled. She bowed 
in acknowledgment. I bowed, intimating, in 
pantomime, to look at the note. She found it, 
opened it, but could not read it, for, not daring 
to write it in Spanish, and not wishing to put 
it in English, I had written: ‘‘Du bist so 
schén. Ich wiirde gerne mit dir bekannt wer- 
den. Wann werden wir wieder beisammen 
sein ?’’ 

She looked at me and shook her head; 
looked at the note and puckered up her eye- 
brows; tried to look wise, but could not, and 
despaired. During the remainder of the even- 
ing, once in fifteen minutes, the following 
brilliant movements were executed. 

Juliet would look down at me sitting at her 
feet. I bowed and smiled. She closed her 
eyes slowly, and opened them with equal lan- 
guor. I bowed again. Then she would raise 
the bouquet, and suffer the perfume to steal 
gently up against the Schneiderian membrane. 

I was enchanted, and passed rapidly through 
all the stages, from surprise and discomfiture 
at first seeing her, to adoration and the grand 
passion, so that, when the concert was over, 
and we rose to go, I was very much in love. 
Passing slowly near the stage, so near I could 
touch the hem of her trailing dress, I addressed 
her in heart-thrilling tones :— 

‘Could you not read the note?” 

She looked surprised—it could not have been 
displeased—and shook her head. I was hur- 
ried on, but looking back, saw Juliet gazing 
after me. Was she sorry at our parting? 
Would she go home and sleep with the note 
clasped in one white hand under her pillow? 

Yes, she would. J knew what her feelings 
must be. Jalone ofall that throng. To have 
met only to have parted. But I would seek 
her, become acquainted with, and know her. 
And most unexpectedly a way was opened. 
Going along slowly in the pushing crowd, Jack 
told me there would be a private soirée given 
at the seminary the following evening, after 
the speeches of the graduating class, to which 
only a very select few were invited—merely 
friends and relatives. 

“You must get me an invitation, Jack,” I 
said. 

He promised he would do his utmost; in- 
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deed, would have given me his were it trans- 
ferable, or taken me with him would it have 
admitted two. But he had a friend among the 
students, and in hopes of obtaining for me the 
desired right of entrance, left me, and I re- 
turned alone to my rooms. 

An hour, two hours passed, and at length 
he came, with success written on hisface. He 
told me his friend was a friend of Juliet’s, and 
would use her influence to induce Juliet to 
send me an invitation, but all rested on her 
willingness to own me as a cousin or a brother, 
as I must be a relative of some kind. 

How fortunate I had given in my note on 
the bouquet my right name, and she could say 
I was her cousin John Smith. 

Jack thought there was no doubt of my get- 
ting the card. Neither did 1; and after de- 
ciding we would not attend the examination of 
the classes the following day, but reserve our 
energies for the speeches and soirée of the 
evening, I retired to dream and wait. 

The card was to be sent through the post- 
office, in Jack’s care; and at nine o'clock, 
thinking to get it, 1 went to the office. There 
was nothing there. At ten o’clock there was 
still nothing. At eleven o’clock, nothing. At 
twelve, nothing. Wishing a bouquet for Juliet 
that evening, I went with Jack to order one, 
when, going down the street, who should we 
meet but my college chum, Rafael Hurtado, 
arm-in-arm with our old professor, Henri. 

Rafael had but just come in town, and we 
told him of the soirée. He knew about it, and 
was going. Would he go with us? Nv, he 
had an engagement, but he would see us the 
next day. 

“Do not fail,’’ I said, as we separated, 
‘and I will introduce you to a lovely lady.”’ 

** All right.” 

And we parted. 

One o’clock, two o’clock, three o’clock, four, 
five, six, all came and passed, bringing me 
nothing. Had she forgotten me? Oh, ago- 
nizing doubt! I was in despair. I was wild. 
At seven o’clock I went again to the office and 
made a last frantic appeal to the boy in at- 
tendance. 

“There must be a note for John Smith. You 
have overlooked it. It is there.’’ 

He looked again. ‘‘Is your name Smith?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

‘** Well, there is nothing here for you.”’ 

Iwentaway. Buta bright thought occurred 
tome. Was she going to keep it and give it to 
me herself at the hall? Of course! How 
much better and surer! 

Hastening to the hall, we found a crowd had 
already collected about the doors, waiting for 
them to open; but we elbowed our way in 
among them, to be first, and secure the best 
seat. I became fastened between two women 
—a& woman of bone, and a woman of muscle; 
Barnum’s fat woman, and a slab, a broom- 
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handle, a knitting-needle. When the doors 
were opened, they carried me with them, and 
I found myself, sitting six seats from the front, 
pinioned fast between them, with Jack on the 
end of the same seat. Then the woman of 
muscle became loquacious, and inquired if I 
had friends among the performers. To which 
I replied with dignity I had one. Old lady 
grew inquisitive and asked who that one was. 
I told her it was probably no one with whom 
she was acquainted, though she might have 
heard of her great beauty. 

“But what is her name ?’’ 

** Her name is Miss Davison.’ 

Old lady quieted a moment, but presently 
resumed. ‘‘ How long have you known her?” 

**Madame, for years. She is a very great 
friend of mine.’’ 

Old lady asked no more questions. -Probably 
thought I was engaged to the young lady, and 
it would not do. 

The graduates came upon the stage. Juliet, 
among the first, looked about the hall for me, 
but failing to see me, seemed disappointed. 
Then she saw some one on the other side of the 
house, to whom she bowed, and at once I was 
jealous. What right had other men to be bow- 
ing toher? At last she did see me, and flut- 
tered her fan, smiled, bowed, and seemed 
pleased. Iwaved my handkerchief. Old lady 
thought it was the fashion and waved hers. 

Juliet read the salutatory. At her ending, I 
threw her my flowers. She hung over them in 
adoration, caressed them, pressed them fondly, 
burying her nose in their fragrance. 

The long evening passed, the last speech 
was made, the diplomas awarded, and the 
audience were leaving, when I rushed forward 
to the stage and told her I had not received my 
invitation. She was surprised. 

“Did you not get it? I left it at the office 
as I came to the hall, for there was no oppor- 
tunity earlier in the day.”’ 

‘But is it necessary for me to have the card 
to gain admission? Can I not go in with 
you?” 

‘* No, the orders are very strict. ‘No one to 
be admitted without a card.’ But you have 
time, if you hasten, to get the card and return 
to the hall, if ycu wish to go with me.”’ 

Irushed frantically out of the hall, around 
the corner—people thought I was mad—and up 
the street to the office. Jt was closed/ There 
was a light inside, and I shook and rattled at 
the door until a man came, and opening a little 
window, put out his head. 

‘If you don’t go away from there with your 
racket, I’ll shoot you. Leave!’’ 

‘‘But there is a letter here for me that I 
must have.”’ 

‘*Well, you can’t have anything out of here 
to-night. It is past office hours. Be off.”’ 

I was off, running back to the hall. Jvuléet 
was gone! 
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I went home in a frenzy, and paced the floor 
until I was exhausted, then found relief in the 
forgetfulness of sleep. 

Early in the morning Jack came into my 
room and tossed an envelope on the bed beside 
me. 

“There is your card, old fellow. It came 
too late.” 

When I opened it, two cards and a note 
dropped from it. The note was as follows :— 


“Mr. Jonn SmitH—Str: The presence of 
my future husband, Rafael Hurtado, at the 
soirée this evening, will render the services of 
another escort unnecessary. We will be mar- 
ried next week, and I enclose you cards to the 
ceremony. With many thanks to you for your 
attention, both now and two years since in 
Chester, I remain, respectfully, 

Miss DAVISON. 

Detourvous’ Seminary, June 30, —. 


Ask me no more. No, I did not go to the 
wedding. Did I ever find who that piece of 
muscular Christianity was? Yes. It was Mrs. 
Davison, Juliet’s mamma. 
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SEPTEMBER. 





BY A. E. P. 





THE gladsome summer time 
Has swiftly passed and gone ; 

Autumn, with quiet footsteps, 
Comes creeping on. 


The distant hills, so bright and blue, 
On which we love to gaze, 

Half hidden from our sight they seem 
In the dim haze 


Of a sweet September morn. 
Oh, dreamy day! Oh, golden day! 
An earnest of the time to come 
When we're away. 
And what a vision greets the eye— 
The bending trellis, o’er which the vine, 
With purpling clusters, rich and rare, 
Doth cling and twine ; 


The gathered grain, the ripening fruit, 
The gleaming golden rod, 

That bends and sways in every breeze 
With friendly nod ; 


The hedgerow, glistening in the sun, 
With gay autumnal hue— 

Each tender leaf and floweret 
Seems born anew, 


As if to bid thee welcome, 
Oh, rare September day! 

Dawning so calm, so sweet, 
To only fade away. 


As year by year the varied seasons roll, 
And every earthly charm goes fleeting by: 
Though life itself be but a passing hour, 
Why should we sigh? 


There’s One who in the hollow of His hand 
Doth hold the sea; 

Though but of sparrow-worth, 
Yet He will care for me. 





CARL ELLIOT. 


BY WILL C. 8TILLMAN. 








On a bright afternoon in September, 18—, a 
small party of young people might have been 
seen ‘upon the croquet ground in the rear of 
Mr. Elliot’s large white house on one of the 
pleasantest streets in the thriving town of 
I;—-—. 

Lena Huntington and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
had been invited to spend the afternoon and 
take tea with Clare Murray, who had for two 
weeks been a guest at the Elliots’. The four 
composed the croquet party, as they selected 
their mallets and balls, and made preparations 
for the game. 

‘“What time did Carl say he would be here, 
Miss Murray?” inquired Lena Huntington. 

“‘He said at noon that he would come up 
early, just as soon as he could get away from 
the office ; but, this being a busy day, he might 
be delayed. I’venodoubt he’ll be here as soon 
as possible. . These business men never know 
beforehand when they can be at liberty.” 

James Herbert, busily engaged in putting 
down the arches, called out :— 

“‘I stopped at the office as I came past, and 
he told me not to wait for him, but to go on up 
to the house, and get to playing, and he would 
be along shortly. We’ll have time for one 
game, any way, for he’l! want to fix up a little 
after he gets here. So, come on, ladies; every- 
thing is ready.- Black leads, Miss Murray.”’ 

Clare Murray was a bright, black-eyed little 
brunette, scarcely twenty-two years of age, of 
slender form and a pretty face, and with a cer- 
tain queenly bearing which only increased the 
admiration of those who knew her best, but 
conveyed the idea of haughtiness to those who 
had but a passing acquaintance. She laughed 
such a quiet, satisfied little laugh as she made 
an unusually successful stroke, and her neatly- 
slippered little foot would come to the ground 
so spitefully when her ball went wide of the 
mark. 

Lena Huntington was about the same age, 
but rather taller, and was dressed in deep 
mourning. Hers would not be called a pretty 
face, but it would bear studying. Although 
she tried to be lively with the rest, there was a 
touch of sadness in her manner. She had 
buried her father but a few months previous, 
and seldom went into society; but Carl, for 
many years almost a brother, had persuaded 
her to make one of the party that afternoon. 

James Herbert and Carl Elliot were college 
chums, and he and his wife Lizzie, also an old 
schoolmate, were among Car]’s most intimate 
friends. 

The last player had passed the return stake, 
when a merry voice rang out from the front 
yard :— 

** How’s croquet? Who's ahead?” 
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“Oh, there’s Carl!’’ exclaimed Lena Hunt- 
ington ; and a chorus of voices added :— 

‘“‘Hurry up! We've been looking for you 
this long time.” 

**T'll be there in a few minutes,’’ came back 
the reply, and the players resumed the game. 

** Lizzie,’ said Lena Huntington, as the two 
stood leaning on their mallets, watching Clare’s 
skilful playing, ‘‘I wonder if Carl cares any 
more for Miss Murray than for any other friend. 
1 have been told that they are engaged, and I 
see she wears an engagement ring. Do you 
know anything about it?” 

‘“No,” replied the other, “I know nothing 
about it, and have seen them together so little 
that 1 have had no opportunity of forming an 
opinion for myself. I mean to keep my eyes 
open this afternoon. James used to suppose 
that their long and frequent letters meant some- 
thing, but lately he is inclined to think there 
has been nothing but a very strong friendship 
between them.” 

* Lizzie, it’s your play,”’ called her husband, 
and the conversation was interrupted. 

“Lena,” said James, in an undertone, com- 
ing to her side, “has Carl ever said much to 
you about Miss Murray?” 

*“*Yes. He has spoken of her so frequently, 
and in such complimentary terms, that I am 
curious to know what there is in it. I like her 
appearance, don’t you ?” 

“Indeed, I do. I have known her several 
years, and think she has few equals. Allow- 
ing me to judge, if there is any woman on 
this earth calculated to make Carl Elliot 
happy, she is the one. Why under the sun he 
don’t see it in that light, too, is a putzle to me. 
When we were at school, he used to tell me a 
good deal about her; and when he would sit up 
till long after midnight to write to her—as he 
frequently did—after studying hard all the 
evening, I used to think that, if he had not al- 
ready won her, he was at least making an 
effort in that direction. Since my marriage he 
doesn’t talk to me as he used to about such 
things, and, when I speak of her, he tries to 
avoid the subject.”’ 

** Look at her now, as she walks over to her 
ball,”’ said Lena. ‘Don’t you think, James, 
she is the least bit proud?” 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘And perhaps she 
thinks Carl isn’t quite good enough for her. 
She will be fortunate to find a better husband 
than he will be to the woman he marries.” 

** Indeed, she will,” said Lena. ‘Carl has a 
noble, generous heart, and almost any girl 
might well feel herself honored by an offer 
from him.” 

“There, there, chum! That will never do 
at all for you, an old married man, to be con- 
versing with young ladies on the sly. What 
was he saying, Lena? Something sweet? 
Don’t believe him.” 

The speaker was Carl Elliot—the oldest son 





a 
| in the family—a fine-looking young fellow of 


about twenty-four, a young man almost uni- 
versally admired, and who had not an enemy 
in the world. He was of medium height, 
strongly, though not heavily, built, and was 
tastily dressed in a light fall suit. Sauntering 
along to Clare, who was sighting her ball for 
the home stake, he playfully pulled the ribbon 
that fastened her hat, and said :— 

“Well, little girl, how have you got along 
since I left you this noon? Awfully lone- 
some, I suppose ?’’ 

‘No, indeed,’’ she saucily replied. ‘ Do get 
away! You do bother me so!”’ Then, witha 
quick rap, her ball flew to the stake, and she 
exclaimed: “I’m out! It’s your turn, Mr. 
Herbert.” 

While the others played out the game, she 
and Carl stood under the old apple-tree near 
by and looked on, and many were the admir- 
ing glances the players cast that way. After 
a little Mrs. Herbert whispered to her hus- 
band :— 

“James, aren’t they happy? I haven't seen 
such a look of perfect contentment on Carl’s 
face in a long time.”’ 

**He does look happy, that’s a fact, but why 
shouldn’t he be? He has enough to make him 
contented, I’m sure. Here he is blessed with 
one of the pleasantest homes in town, a wealthy 
father, surrounded with friends, and is getting 
a good salary. What more can he ask for, 
unless it be a nice little wife, and I’m not sure 
from present indications that he will be long 
without that blessing, too? Both of them 
ought to be happy.”’ 

And Carl did seem to be happy, as he stood 
there looking down into those bright black 
eyes so trustingly turned up to his, and toying 
with the charms hanging from Clare’s watch- 
chain. And she looked the perfect picture of 
contentment, as she gayly chatted with him, 
while her little white hand rested upon his 
shoulder, or playfully pulled his dark brown 
whiskers or moustache. But “‘every heart has 
its own bitterness,’’ and they had their sorrow, 
although none of their friends on the lawn 
suspected it. 

Could you have watched Carl when Clare’s 
face was turned away from his, you could not 
have failed to notice a hungry, longing look in 
those large gray eyes, and an expression about 
the mouth denoting anything but happiness. 
And as he walked over to the croquet box to 
select his ball and mallet for a new game, the 
look of pitying sorrow which Clare sent after 
him would not lead you to suppose that her 
heart was entirely free from trouble. 

Several years before the time at which they 
are introduced to the reader, Carl Elliot and 
Clare Murray spent two months or more in the 
same family, and it was nothing out of the 
usual course of events that they became warm 
friends. Carl was at that time a slender boy of 
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seventeen; and although in their romps and 
sports, whenever mere physical strength was 
the point in question, he almost always came 
off second best, there was a kind of fascination 
about the little black-eyed girl which captivated 
his boyish heart, and when they separated, 
young as they were, a correspondence was 
begun. 

Just after Carl had passed his twentieth year, 
they met again, spending a week or two to- 
gether; and he found that the little girl who 
once filled his youthful eyes so completely had 
matured into a lovely and accomplished young 
lady, and the mere fancy of his earlier years 
ripened into a stronger, deeper attachment—a 
something very like love, although he hardly 
realized it at the time. 

The following summer, three years before 
the opening of our story, Carl visited her at 
her beautiful home on the Hudson. Sinve 
their last visit together, the correspondence 
had been carried on with increased interest on 
both sides ; and all through the year, notwith- 
standing their separation, and his almost con- 
stant association with other young ladies, Carl 
was conscious that his attachment for his 
friend was constantly increasing. 

During the early part of his visit, as he kept 
discovering new phases in her character, each 
one calculated to increase his respect and 
deepen his regards for her, he determined to 
offer her his heart and hand. 

So one bright evening, after they had re- 
turned from a delightful drive up the river, as 
they sat in the parlor, where the full moon 
sent its beams in through the large bay-win- 
dow, Carl took her in his arms and told her 
that old, old story—old, yet always new, and 
always so hard to tell. 

Clare was surprised and grieved ; for, having 
for so many years regarded Carl as a dear 
friend or brother, she had never for a moment 
dreamed that his feelings towards her could 
be any other than those of a brother for an 
only sister. She kindly but firmly told him 
that, although she loved him dearly, yes, bet- 
ter than any one else in the world, she could 
not give him her whole heart, and knew he 
would be satisfied with nothing less. She 
wanted to always consider him her dear 
brother, but told him she could not then, or 
ever, give him the one little word he so much 
wanted. Thinking that he would forget her 
sooner, she suggested that perhaps their corre- 
spondence had better be discontinued, for a 
time, at least ; but Carl would not entertain the 
thought for a moment; and after his return 
home, letters passed between them as fre- 
quently as before. Letters just as frank and 
cordial as ever, but containing never a word 
about that which was uppermost in at least one 
heart. That was all dropped as though it never 
had been, although Car! still cherished a hope 


| that in time the wish of his heart might be 
| granted. 

During the year both Mr. and Mrs. Murray 
died quite suddenly, and when the estate was 
| settled, so little was left for Clare that she 
was obliged to do something for ber own sup- 
port, or be dependent upon friends. She at 
once secured a position in a Western academy, 
which she filled until a short time before she 
came to B——. 

At one time during her first year at the West, 
when she was nearly worn out with her duties, 
and almost discouraged, Car] again offered her 
all in his power to give, but she returned him 
the same answer as before, and he had replied : 
**T can wait and hope.’’ 

About the time she left her school, Mrs. El- 
liot, knowing nothing of the state of affairs 
| between Clare and her son, invited the former 
| to make her a visit of two or three weeks. 

Before accepting the invitation, Clare wrote 
Carl, informing him of her recent engagement 
| to a gentleman in the place where she had 
| been teaching, and added: “I remember, dear 
| Carl, that not so very long ago, you said you 
' would rather hear of almost anything else than 
| that I had given another the promise I could 
| not give to you. The fact that I have given 
| my heart to another does not alter my affection 
| for you in the least. Much as 1 would love to 

see you and all the others, I cannot think of 
accepting your good mother’s invitation if you 
would rather not see me so soon after learning 
what I have just written. Be frank and tell 
me so, if you would prefer not to see me now.”’ 

Carl, knowing that there must be a first 
| meeting, and believing that the sooner it was 
over the better it would be for both, seconded 
his mother’s invitation, and Clare came. 

They tried to meet as if nothing had hap- 
pened, but there was an indescribable some- 
thing in the manner of each which showed 
that all was not as it used to be. 

The croquet party was on the last afternoon 
of Clare’s visit, and during the two weeks 
Carl had not, by outward manner or by a sin- 
gle word, given her the least glimpse of the 
great struggle going on in his heart, except 
once when she had caught him with that long- 
ing look in his eyes. Seeing so little of the old 
love for her, Clare began to believe that he 
| was learning to feel towards her as she had 
wished him to at first, and prized his friend- 
ship the more he controlled the stronger pas- 
sion. Still, with all her heart, she pitied the 
noble fellow starting in life with so bitter a 
disappointment, and often wondered who would 
fill the place in his heart she might have occu- 
| pied. 
| After this digression, let us return to the 
| eroquet-ground. The game was just finished 
| when Mrs. Elliot’s tea-bell summoned the 
| players to the cosey dining-room, where, with 
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appetites well sharpened by their open air ex- 
ercise, they did ample justice to a bountifully 
spread table. 

After tea the ladies repaired to the parlor for 
music and visiting, while James and Carl took 
themselves off to the library to chat over their 
cigars. Before they were aware, a couple of 
hours had gone by, and their conversation was 
broken in upon by little fingers pulling Carl’s 
whiskers, and Clare’s sweet voice whispering 
in his ear :— 

“Come, Carl, Miss Lena is putting on her 
things, and yor ought to go down home with 
her. It has grown quite dark out, and it would 
be too bad for her to go alone.” 

“That ’s a fact, Clare,’ said Carl, rising, and 
going into the hall. “ Wait a minute, Lena, 
till I find a cap, or something else, and I'll 
walk down with you. You’ll excuse me, 
won’t you, Jim ?’’ 

**Good-by, Miss Lena,” called Clare, as they 
went down the walk. ‘“‘ You’ll be back soon, 
won’t you, Carl?” 

‘Yes, in about fifteen minutes, if the mail is 
distributed.’’ 

** Be sure to bring me a letter.” 

** All right!” 

Clare was alone in the parlor when Carl re- 
turned a half hour later, and handing her a 
letter from her Western lover, he dropped 
down upon the sofa and watched her while 
she read it. 

As she folded and returned it to the envelope, 
a long drawn sigh reached her ears, and turn- 
ing, Clare found Carl’s eyes fixed upon her 
with that same, far off, hungry look she had 
seen once before. Quickly seating herself 
upon a hassock at his side, she gently laid her 
hand upon his and said :— 

“Don’t, Carl. You must not feel so.” 

All the pent-up feelings of the weeks since 
he knew that even hope must be given up, 
burst forth at the tench of that little hand, and 
taking it in both of his, he exclaimed, while his 
whole frame trembled’ with emotion :— 

“O Clare! Clare! You don’t know how 
hard it is to give you up!’ I cannot do it!’’ 

*‘But you must, Carl: I thought you had 
already. I am so sorryI came! It has only 
awakened your old love forme. I almost wish 
you had never known me.”’ 

“Clare, don’t say thiat,’’ said Carl, control- 
ling his voice. ‘I thought I had better con- 
trol of myself, but my will is not-as strong as 
I supposed it to be. I am glad you came. 
Your visit has done me good, and I would not 
have missed it for-anything.”’ 

“You are not as strong as I thought you 
were, Carl, and not as strong to-night as you 
will be to-morrow.” f 

*<T did not mean that you should know any- 
thing about my real feelings towards you, 
Clare; but you cannot know how you have 
grown into my very being until it is almost im- 


| possible to tear your image from my heart. I 
have so long imagined you as the mistress of 
the pleasant home I have hoped some day to 
have, that it takes all the beauty out of life to 
take away the hope of one day calling you by 
that dear name, ‘wife.’ No one can ever fill 
the place that you occupy in my heart.’ 

“Prebably not, just now,’”’ replied Clare. 
‘But [ hope that by and by you will find some 
one who will satisfy you better than I ever 
could.”’ 

“I never expect to,’’ said Carl. ‘I shall be 
very careful how I lose my heart again, Clare. 
| Did you doubt my love for you?” 
| ‘“No, indeed. How could I? But I would 
| not cheat you by giving you a part of my 
heart for all of yours. You deserve a better 
wife than I could have been to you, Carl, and 1 
know you will find the right one by and by.” 
Then, looking at her watch, she added: “It is 
getting late. Come to the piano, please; I 
want you to sing mea good-by song before I 
say good-night.’’ 

Taking his seat at the instrument, Carl 
played a short prelude, and then sang, in a 
rich, mellow voice, these sweet ‘‘ Words for 
Parting,’’ by Mary Clemmer Ames, which he 
had set to music :— 





“*Oh! what shall I do, my dear, 

In the coming years, I wonder, 

When our paths, which lie so sweetly near, 
Shall lie so far asunder? 

Oh! what shall I do, my dear, 
Through all the sad to-morrows, 

When the sunny smile has ceased to cheer, 
That smiles away all sorrows? 


“*What shall I do, my friend, 
When you are gone forever? 
My heart its eager need will send 
Through the years to find you, never. 
And how will it be with you 
In the weary world, I wonder: 
Will you love me with a love as true 
When our paths lie far asunder? 
“* A sweeter, sadder thing 
My life for having known you; 
Forever with my sacred kin, 
My soul’s soul, I must own you; 
Forever mine, my friend, 
From June till life’s December ; 
Not mine to have or hold, 
Mine to pray for and remember.’ ”’ 

Rising to his feet, he gathered Clare in his 
arms, and, pressing one long, clinging kiss 
upon her lips, exclaimed :-— 

“God bless you, Clare! Pray for me! 
Good-night!” and hurriedly left the room. 


Passing over a space of five years, we find 
Lena Huntington the wife of Edward Elliot— 
Carl’s younger brother—one of the most ex- 
tensive merchants in a rival Western city. 
Carl, at the head of a heavy publishing house 
in the same city, made his home with them. 
Doing a flourishing business, he was already 
ranked among the wealthy men. He confined 
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himself closely to business during business 
hours, and spent his evenings in his well-filled 
and luxuriantly-furnished library, or in chat- 
ting with Lena in her cosey little parlor. His 
acquaintances found him a prompt, energetic 
business man, perfectly at home on business 
topics, but very seldom saw him anywhere 
else; and, when they did occasionally meet 
him in society, he was far from being social. 

Lena, remembering that he used to be the 
life of the circle in which he moved, sometimes 
coaxed him into the parlor of an evening 
when she had company, but he usually man- 
aged to get back to his books or his writing as 
soon as possible. Hoping to interest him in 
other things, and draw him out of the quiet 
life he was leading, Lena and her husband 
often tried to mduce him to go out with them ; 
but, to all their arguments and entreaties, he 
replied :-— 

** Society has lost all the charms it ever had 
forme. And as I give no pleasure to others, 
and find no enjoyment for myself, in going 
out, I might better stay at home and take care 
of the house.” 

It was a cold evening in January, and Carl 
sat in the large easy-chair in his library, with 
a daintily perfumed note in his hand. He was 
not reading it, but sat dreamily looking into 
the open coal fire before him. The note had 
been received some days before, and was an 
invitation to a small party for that evening. 

‘Lena had just been in, urging him to go, 
and her last remark before leaving the room, 
‘*Please do go with us, Carl. Mrs. Brown 
will be very much disappointed if you are not 
there. Her sister is a fine singer, and she is 
quite anxious to have you meet her,’’ had car- 
ried him back to the last time he and Clare 
sang together. He wondered where she could 
be, for during five years he had heard from 
her but once, and that once very soon after her 
visit in B——. 

When Edward came in to tell him they were 
ready, and the sleigh was at the door, he had 
in memory gone over many a pleasant hour 
spent with Clare in those days when he had 
hoped for a much brighter life than he had 
ever realized, and likewise forgotten all about 
the party. 

** Come, Carl,”’ said F4ward, ‘‘ Tom has just 
brought up the sleigh.’’ 

“I guess on the whole, Ed, I won’t go,’’ re- 
plied Carl. ‘‘I1’d much rather sit here and 
read. You can excuse me in some way to Mrs. 
Brown.”’ 

“No, sir! That won’t godown. Just put 
on your things and come along. You haven’t 
been out with us once this winter,’ replied 
Edward. 

‘*Please don’t say no, Car! !”’ said Lena, com- 
ing to his side. ‘‘ There won’t be so very many 
there, and we’ll come home early. Please go! 
I know you will. Won't you?” 





‘You little witch!’ laughingly exclaimed 
Carl. ‘Are you back here again? If I’ll go 
this once, will you promise not to teaze me to 
go anywhere again for three months ?”’ 

**T don’t like to promise that, Carl; but, if 
you won’t go on any other consideration, I’ll 
promise.”’ 

‘* Well, then, little sis,’’ said he, rising and 
patting her cheek, ‘‘ to please you, I’ll go. I 
will be ready in a few minutes.”’ 

As they entered Mrs. Brown’s elegant draw- 
ing-room a half hour later, a young lady had 
just seated herself at the piano; and the 
hostess, after cordially welcoming Carl, said :— 

‘Mr. Elljot, my sister is just about to sing 
her favorite piece—a queer thing she has picked 
up somewhere—and as soon as she finishes I 
want to introduce you.”’ 

As Mrs. Brown turned to greet other guests, 
Carl carelessly glanced at the little figure 
seated at the instrument with her back towards 
him, and stooped to hear Lena’s whispered 
‘What dear little hands she has!’ Then, as 
the, to him, well-known words :— 

“* What shall I do, my dear, 
In the weary world, I wonder,’” 
sung in a clear, sweet voice, reached his ear, he 
started, turned pale, and gazed nervously at 
the singer. 

Lena, too, looked surprised, and whispered :— 

“You used to sing that, Carl; but I never 
heard any one else sing it before.”’ 

‘‘Tnever heard but one other sing it before,’’ 
he replied, and hastily added: ‘‘ Make some 
excuse for me if Mrs. Brown inquires where I 
have gone. I’m going into the conservatory 
for a little while.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Elliot,” said Mrs. Brown, addressing 
Lena, ‘‘allow me to make you acquainted with 
my sister, Miss Murray. Where is your hus- 
band and his brother ?’’ 

‘‘Good-evening, Miss Murray! I am happy 
to meet you,” said Lena. ‘‘Mr. Elliot was 
here a raoment ago, Mrs. Brown, and Ed can’t 
be far off.”” Then, turning again tc Miss 
Murray, she said: ‘‘ Your face is very familiar 
some way, Miss Murray. May I ask if your 
first name is not Clare ?’’ 

“Tt is,’ replied the young lady. ‘And I 
am strongly impressed with the idea that I 
have seen you before, but I cannot tell where. 
What did I understand your name to be?” 

‘* Elliot,’ replied Lena. 

“Elliot! Carl Elliot’s wife ?’’ exclaimed the 
other. 

**No; not Carl’s, but Edward’s—Carl’s 
younger brother. Perhaps you will remember 
me better as Lena Huntington.”’ 

“Lena Huntington !’’ exclaimed Clare, in 
surprise. ‘‘Can it be possible? And Edward 
Elliot’s wife! I supposed that you married 
Carl.” ; 

‘No; Carl has never married. And how is 
it that you are still Clare Murray? I thought, 
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too, that you were married two or three years 
ago.”’ 

“It’s a long story. I could not tell it here, 
even though you cared to hear it. Where is 
Carl now? You know we used to be good 
friends,’’ said Clare. ‘‘I have known nothing 
of him for a long time.” 

‘He was here a few minutes ago,” replied 
Lena. “ He is in business here in the city, and 
makes his home with me. You would hardly 
know him. He has changed very much since 
you saw him last.’ 

‘We won’t be missed for a little while,” 
said Clare. ‘Let us go into the conservatory.” 

Just as they reached the door, .Mrs. Brown 
called Lena to come and give her opinion of a 
painting her husband had recently purchased. 

Turning to Clare, Lena said :— 

‘You look flushed and tired, dear. Go in 
there and rest; I’ll be back in a few mo- 
ments.’’ 

Carl, who had been sitting on a couch, with 
his head resting on both hands, overcome with 
emotions awakened by the familiar song, was 
not aware of her presence until Clare, recog- 
nizing him in spite of the changes five years 
had made, placed her hand upon his shoulder, 
and said, in a low, sweet voice :— 

**Mr. Elliot! Carl!” 

Hastily springing to his feet, Carl ex- 
claimed :— 

“Excuse me if I am intruding!’ Then, as 
Clare raised her eyes to his, added: ‘‘ What! 
Can it be true? Do I see Clare ? Mrs. 
9 

“No,” she replied; ‘“‘not Mrs. anybody. 
Only little Clare Murray. Don’t you see it’s 
me, Carl?’’ 

“Yes, Isee it is Clare. But how is it that 
you are Clare Murray still? I supposed you 
had been married these three years.”’ 

**No, Carl; my lover married a richer bride, 
and left me fancy free. You would not care 
to hear the story.”’ 

“ How is it,’’ asked Carl, “that I have not 
heard from you during these five long years? 
I have written time and again, but never re- 
ceived a word in reply, except one letter the 
week after you left B——.”’ 

“JT might ask the same question,” replied 
Clare. ‘‘I have not received an answer toa 
single one of the many letters I have written 
you, and have often wondered why it was. It 
is all plain now, however. I am so glad to 
meet you again, and hope our old friendship 
may be renewed. It can be, can’t it, Carl?’ 
she asked, in the old winning way. 

“Clare,” said Carl, coming nearer, and 
taking both of her hands in his, while the old 
love shone in those large gray eyes which 
looked down into hers, ‘‘ have I waited these 
five long years to receive only friendship from 
you? My darling, can’t you give me what 
you know I want, and have wanted so long? 











You won’t find me the same Car! I was a few 
years ago, but the same love for you is in my 
heart, and just as warm as it was then. Will 
you take it now, Clare?” 

Putting his arm about her, he drew her toa 
seat beside him on the couch, and dropping 
her head upon his breast, she looked up into 
his face and said :— ‘ 

** Yes, Carl, I will. I know the worth’— 

But her lips were sealed with kisses, and the 
sentence was left unfinished. After a little, 
Carl said: 

“Do you remember this ring, that I have 
always worn on my right hand? You know I 
used to say I would remove it to my left after 
I was engaged.”’ 

“Yes,’’ replied Clare, “‘and I remember the 
last evening we spent together, five years ago, 
I placed it on your finger and told you not to 
remove it or allow any one to take it off until 
you saw me again. How long did you keep it 
on?” 

**Tt never has been off since that evening, 
my little pet. Now you must take it off and 
let me put it on your finger—it used to fit. To- 
morrow I will replace it with one more to my 
fancy. Some one is coming!’’ 

‘* Excuse me for interrupting,’’ said Lena, as 
she entered the room ; “‘ but Mrs. Brown wants 
some music, and sent me to hunt up Clare.”’ 

““Will you and Lena sing with me, Mr. El- 
liot ?”’ said Clare. 

“‘Shall we, Lena?’ asked Carl. 

**Oh, I suppose we ’ll have to,’’ she replied. 

As Carl turned the music, Lena missed the 
ring from his finger, and in the interlude, 
whispered :— 

“What has become of your ring? I never 
knew you to have it off before.” 

He said nothing, but following his glance, 
she saw the heavy band on Clare's engagement 
finger, and the happy look in his eyes assured 
her that Carl Elliot’s long cherished hopes 
were at least partially realized. 

The rest is soon told. Lena no longer found 
it necessary to almost drag Carl away from his 
books, for he seldom spent an evening in the 
library. The following summer, after a quiet 
wedding, and a pleasant visit to the friends in 
B——-, Carl Elliot and his bride were nicely 
settled in a richly-furnished mansion near 
Lena’s home, and the latter has often been 
heard to say :— 

** How Carl has changed! I always thought 
that a loving wife would bring back his cheer- 
ful ways and happy smiles.’’ 


OO Oo 


LovE is the great instrument of nature, the 
bond and cement of society, the spirit and 
spring of the universe. Love is such an affec- 
tion as cannot sw properly be said to be in the 
soul, as the soul to be in that; it is the whole 
man wrapt up into one desire.—South. 
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THANKSGIVING Day! Linnette Lyle opened 
her eyes to the dreamy consciousness of this 
fact. The merry sunshine was struggling 
through the silvery foliage of icy trees, flood- 
ing the doors and windows of cot and castle, 
which Jack Frost, to indulge his artistic taste, 
had depicted in silver sheen upon the window 
panes. 

“It must be late already. Dear me! I do 
believe I have overslept myself, and every- 
body ’s coming here to-day,’’ cried she, spring- 
ing out’on to the chill carpet, and huddling her 
clothes up to the register in shivering haste. 

“Jude! Judith! Wake up! It’s dreadful 
late.’ And the little curly head was thrust 
into the next room, where in deep slumber lay 
the elder sister. No response came from 
Judith, but the light breathing that betokened 
her entire oblivion to all terrestrial matters. 
Across the room pattered the little feet, one 
stocking half on, the other hiding within its 
depths a dimpled hand. Putting two rosy lips 
to the upturned ear of her sister, Linnette 
cried: “ Thanksgiving !’’ 

Judith awoke with a start, and opened two 
eyes as brown as Miss Linnette’s, which looked 
chidingly into the laughing face above, as their 
owner said :— 

“‘O Lin, how you startied me!’’ 

“Did I? Well, I’m sorry, but remember 
the day. Everybody will be here before we 
know it, so hurry up,’’ and Miss Lin went 
dancing out of the room, to plunge deeply into 
the mysteries of the breakfast toilet. 

Judith lay gazing at the frosted windows ; 
one white hand hid in the heavy mass of auburn 
hair, that, ’mid its glossy splendor, suggested 
thoughts of gold which lay concealed, yet half 
discovered, beneath the brown surface. She 
did remember the day, and in the artfully 
woven maze of ice-work read a story. Read 
of two devoted lovers, gathered with friends to 
celebrate Thanksgiving. How bright that 
morning had been! How beautiful the flow- 
ers that decked the maiden’s auburn tresses, 
flowers offered by the hand of love! And 
then she heard a manly voice saying, softly: 
“Next Thanksgiving I will crown you with 
orange blossoms, my Queen Judith.’”’ The 
flush of happy bashfulness came back to the 
cheeks, but it quickly faded, and the lips were 
compressed as if in resolution. 

“Yes, it was all very well,” she murmured, 
half-aloud ; “‘ but often the sun shines brightest 
just before it sets. To think how happy we 
were in the morning, and at night”— 

‘Jude, are you ready? I am going down,” 
interrupted Lin. 


‘I will be shortly. Do not wait for me,” 





responded the sister, hastening to make up for 
squandered time. 

‘‘Please bring down grandma’s cap when 
you come. I cannot wait for it,” and away 
went Linnette, singing. 

‘‘Grandma’s cap” was one of the never- 
omitted orders of the day. Every year upon 
Thanksgiving morning a nice white lace dress 
cap was presented to grandma, the workman- 
ship of some member of the family. This year 
it was Linnette’s first attempt, and truly did 
her credit, although at bashful seventeen she 
had not courage to present it, so that it devolved 
upon Judith. 

‘“‘Grandma, here is your cap, wrought by 
Lin this year. See! is it not pretty?” 

The aged dame, robed in a morning gown, 
and viewing through her glasses the people 
passing and repassing in the already busy 
street, took the snowy cap from Judith’s 
hand, and, after due inspection, replied :-— 

“Tt is, indeed, very pretty; most too nice 
for old grandmother, I fear. Come here, Lin- 
nette, and let me kiss those little fingers that 
have been so busy for me. You’ll not regret 
your kindness, for the measure ye mete to 
others shall be measured to you; and when 
these sunny curls are gray, and those bright 
eyes dim, even through glasses, some one will 
work lovingly for you, with just such little 
fingers as these.”” The trembling, faded lips 
pressed kisses upon the red-tipped fingers and 
cheek, where a teardrop lay. 

“Indeed, grandma, you think too highly of 
my poor gift. It is not half so nice as’’— 

“Tt is just as nice as it could be, and my little 
pet must comb grandma’s hair and arrange it 
for her before dinner.”’ 

“Come, mother! Lin! breakfast is ready,” 
called Mrs. Lyle, pressing a good-morning kiss 
upon the lips of both daughters, and caressing 
the gray hair of her parent, who at — 
two was yet sprightly. 

‘* Dood-morning!”’ said a little lady of five 
years, as they entered the breakfast-room. 

‘*Good-morning, Miss Jin! Enthroned upon 
father’s knee as usual, I see,’’ returned Judith, 
taking the little one in her arms for a hearty 
kiss. 

It was a very cosey, chatty breakfast, and 
when it was over, each received his or her al 
lotted task to assist in the preparation for that 
grand reunion of friends—Thanksgiving din- 
ner. 

New England hearts beat faster and warmer 
upon this national holiday than all the rest of 
the year beside. Their hearths are lit by a 
ruddier glow; their hands extend to all in a 
heartier welcome. The Lyle family was from 


‘New England, but had located at the national 


capital during the war. They brought their 
household gods with them, and to-day looked 
forward toa grand celebration, for all the scat- 
tered members of the old homestead had pro- 
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mised to spend this Thanksgiving with ‘‘ mo- 
ther.”’ 

So North, and South, and West gave back to 
the gray-haired matron her treasures. Tears 
traversed the wrinkled cheeks, as she looked 
into one after another of those long absent 
faces. It was such a meeting as only they can 
understand who have been parted for years, 
and, clasping each other’s hands, feel the next 
separation will be between some of them for- 
ever. All were glad and happy, however, 
long before the late dinner hour arrived. 

Judith, when she could escape without being 
missed, stole away to the cheery dining-room. 
There the snowy cloth was already laid, and 
alone she sat watching the fire blaze and 
crackle in the great Franklin stove, which they 
had bought in lieu of their Yankee fireplace, 
that defied transportation. 

Judith was not a dreamy disposition, but she 
was inexpressibly sad to-day, and wanted some 
one to talk with who told no tales, so she chose 
the fire. True, it roared, and flashed, and 
leaped in a manner that spoke poorly of its 
capacity for keeping a secret; yet Judith knew 
that long before it reached the opening of the 

reat chimney, and sought the outer world, it 
was silent. So she talked to the fire, and tried 
to soothe the aching of her heart. 

“He was very unjust to me,” she solilo- 
quized,”’ and all for so small a matter. How 
many changes one short year can bring! Last 
Thanksgiving Day he was here in this very 
room. Here he put the flowers in my hair 
during the morning, with those words of deep 
affection, and in the evening— Well, may be 
. I was wrong, but the idea of his becoming 
jealous of Harry Mead, who draws his very 
breath for Linnette’s sake! Still he did not 
know that Harry had been talking of her, that 
his earnest tones and all else were but grati- 
tude for some trivial favor I had promised to 
persuade her to grant him. It is strange, at 
least, how all things should have occurred as 
they did. I was standing just where I am 
now, and Harry leaned on the mantle-piece 
talking to me. He was begging one of the 
forget-me-nots in my hair to keep in remem- 
brance of the favor I had promised him. I did 
not assent for a long time, but at last I took out 
a small spray, and, giving i to him, said, 
laughingly: ‘See you keep it carefully hid 
from curious eyes.’ 

‘The truth was, I feared if Oscar saw it, he 
would be displeased. I had not the confidence 
in him I should have had. Well, it matters 
not now. [I little dreamed then what was in 
store for me, as Harry, taking the flowers, 
pressed his lips to my hand, and replied, with 
usual gallantry: ‘‘‘ Fair lady, thy favor shall 
stand as watchman to my heart,’’ and thus I 
seal my lips.’ 

** Just then we heard a step, and looking up, 
I saw the stern face of Oscar in the doorway. 








I know I flushed guiltily, and Harry made a 
rather awkward excuse to leave by the side 
porch. I began some confused apology to 
Oscar for the scene he must have witnessed, 
but he stopped me abruptly by saying :— 

*** You need not explain. I saw it all.’ 

** But you do not understand. Harry Mead 
does not care a straw for me. We’— 

*«*T should not think he did,’ was the quietly 
sarcastic rejoinder. 

“T felt he was unjust, yet I did not answer 
hastily, but simply continued :— 

“** We were talking of Lin.’ 

“Tt was for Lin he wanted the flowers, no 
doubt, which you gave with such words of cau- 
tion. It was for her sake he kissed your hand, 
and uttered those professions. Of course, I do 
not doubt he was thinking of Linnette all the 
while.’ 

** How well I remember his manner and the 
angry pride it roused in me! I replied, 
quickly :— 

“Tf you question my veracity, that is suffi- 
cient. I hardly think we are suited to each 
other.’ 

“There was a moment’s silence. He looked 
at me steadily, and I met his gaze. At length 
he said, more gently :— 

“*Judith, forgive! I do not really doubt 
you, but I have an exceedingly jealous dispo- 
sition.’ He attempted to take my hand; but 
stepping back, I replied, haughtily :— 

“** We may as well understand each other at 
once. I will never marry a man whose jealousy 
is so great that he can condemn me for appear- 
ances, without waiting to hear the reality. I 
must be trusted, or I cannot trust. No one 
truly honorable themselves would thus doubt 
another they profess to love.’ 

«** What am I to understand from all this?’ 
he questioned, gravely. 

«That you are at liberty to select some one 
better worthy your confidence.’ 

‘* He stood before me one moment, then, ex- 
tending his hand, said simply : ‘Good-by !’ and 
was gone. I have not seenhim since.” 

She stood silently looking into the fire, when 
a voice at her side asked in low tones :— 

“Ts there a welcome for me upon Thanks- 
giving Day?” 

She did not need to look up to know that 
Oscar Wells stood at the hearth. 

“The same welcome we have for all our 
friends upon this day.” The brown eyes met 
the gray in steady gaze. 

‘““Nomorethanthat?’’ His voice was husky. 

“No more than that from me,” she an- 
swered. 

“O Judith ! is there no forgiveness ?”’ 

* Forgiveness, but not reinstallment.”’ 

“This is final ?” 

** This is final.” 

He bowed his head upon the mantle-piece, 
and only the ticking of the little round clock 
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disturbed the silence, until, lifting a face sternly 
pale, Oscar said :— 

“Good-by, Judith! We may never meet 
again. Perhaps I deserved this; but if in 
after years you ever think of me, remember 
my sin was loving you too well.” He kissed 
the hand he held, looked into the relentless 
brown eyes, and passed out into the cold. 

“Oster! Oster !’’ 

Little Jin’s eager cry arrested the gentle- 
man’s steps; and looking out of the window, 
Judith saw the baby arms clasped around his 
neck, and heard the little one plead between 
her sobs that he would not go. She saw him 
kiss the upturned face, and smooth the golden 
hair. She felt he was telling the child he 
would be back by and by. But little Jin did 
not know as she did, that he meant many 
years. At last the child came in, smiling 
through her tears, but he was gone. 

“Oh, see, Jude, Oster dave me!’ The 
chubby fingers held up for the sister’s inspec- 
tion a little gold dollar. 

Jude caught up the child, and pressed kisses 
on the hair and face. Strange her lips should 
touch the very spots where his had so recently 
rested. 

“TI love Oster, don’t yoo?’’ questioned the 
little one, innocently. 

“O Jin!” cried Judith, and, burying her face 
in the dress of the astonished child, shivered 
with pain. 

‘Don’t cry; yoo shall have a tiss.”” The 
baby hands patted her cheek softly. 

Judith took the kiss, and with it her wonted 
stateliness. 

After sixteen years’ absence in California, 
Uncle Joe came home to Thanksgiving, bring- 
mg with him his particular friend, Doctor Fal- 
mouth, a physician in easy circumstances, who 
intended lecating East. 

As the doctor was completing his toilet, pre- 
paratory to joining the company below, little 
Jin, who had been walking round and round 
the room, stationed herself in front of him, 
with the plump little hands clasped behind her, 
and sagely remarked :— 

‘God sees us in the dark toset as well as in 
the sunshine.”’ 

Doctor Hugh Falmouth paused, and looked 
curiously at the child. 

““Who told you that?” he asked, a merry 
twinkle coming into his black eyes, as he noted 
the serious expression upon her baby face. 

** Jude told me.”’ 

‘And pray who is Jude?” 

““Yoo’ll know when yoo see her. She’s 
very nice,” and Miss Jin went quietly away, 
while the doctor indulged in a hearty laugh. 

“That's a smart child, Joe,’”’ he exclaimed, 
as soon as she had quitted the room. 

“Yes. She reminds me of what Judith was 
when I let the States. But I presume she has 








become like all other young ladies by this 
time.” 


‘Oh! Excuse me, miss! How exceedingly 
awkward! I trust you are not hurt?” 

Doctor Falmouth, going down stairs, had 
mistaken the door of the parlor, and opened 
that leading into the dining-room, just as 
Judith was passing with an urn of hot tea. 
The door, opening suddenly, had struck the 
vessel, and some of the liquid fire was thrown 
out on to her hand. 

“T am not seriously injured,’ she replied, 
sitting the urn upon the table. ‘“ It is only a 
slight scald.’* But the hand testified to the 
doctor’s practised eye that the scald was by no 
means as slight as she would have had him 
think. 

“This must be attended to immediately, 
miss, or you may have some trouble with it. 
Is there a dredging box handy ?” 

She replied there was, and requested a ser- 
vant to bring the desired articie. 

‘* Fill it with wheat flour,’’ ordered the doctor. 

It was quickly brought, and taking his hand- 
kerchief, Doctor Falmouth held it under the 
little hand, while he covered the scalded place 
thickly with the flour. This done, he gently 
bound it up, and bade her give it rest until the 
morrow. 

‘“‘Well, I declare! You and the doctor 
closeted already !’’ cried Linnette, bounding 
into the room. “Indeed, Judith, I do not 
believe you even waited for an introduction.” 

‘*T introduced myself very unceremoniously, 
and made, I fear, though unintentionally, a 
serious impression,’’ smilingly replied the doc- 
tor. 

He had certainly made a favorable impres- 
sion, and the week he spent with them only 
served to increase it. 

Harry Mead joined them at dinner, and it 
was soon apparent to all that he and the Lin- 
nette were victims of Cupid. Poor Lin! Every- 
thing went wrong, and her numerous blunders 
kept the dinner party in a merry mood. 

“Doctor Pudding, will you have some more 
sauce ?’’ politely inquired she. 

“Not any. Doctor Pudding is supplied,” 
returned the M. D., mirthfully. 

‘* Now I did not say that,’’ pouted Lin. 

“Oh, yes you did!” chorused several voices. 

‘“Well, you are to blame anyway,” she re- 
torted, turning to Doctor Falmouth. “With 
your tricks, I don’t know in troth what I’m 
about. Faith! you’ve teazed till you’ve put 
wit and wisdom to rout.”’ 

“Bravo! We will hear that with instru- 
mental accompaniments after dinner,’’ cried 
Joe. 

The stars were looking in at the window 
when Judith sought her pillow; and although 
it was then late, they became pale before ad- 
vancing day ere sleep visited the weary eyes 
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that wandered restlessly from earth to heaven, 
as the mind reacted the morning interview, 
repeating solemnly: ‘It is final!’’ 


“Be ye, therefore, ready also; for the Son 
of Man cometh at an hour when ye think not.” 
Judith closed her Bible with a shudder. She 
had often read those words before, but never 
had the meaning come to her so forcibly as this 
morning. She sank upon her knees beside the 
window in reverential awe. A strange uneasi- 
ness oppressed her, and she prayed fervently, 
** Deliver us from evil.’’ 

It was a cold, bright morning in early spring. 
A high wind prevailed, and neighboring shut- 
ters slammed in chorus with creaking signs. 
Hats, caps, and shawls seemed suddenly en- 
dowed with invisible pinions, and gave their 
owners no slight exercise. All day the wind 
increased, and at night blew quite a gale. 
Doctor Falmouth was expected home to tea 
with Mr. Lyle. 

Judith stood at the window in anxious ex- 
pectation ; the morning’s foreboding was not 
yet dispelled. Presently, through the gloom, 
she saw three men approaching. They stopped 
before the house and lifteé something, which 
they bore between them very gently up the 
steps. A sudden terror seized the young 
watcher. She hastened to the door, and throw- 
ing it open, met Doctor Falmouth face to face. 

‘** Father ?’’ she questioned, excitedly. 

**He is hurt, but I trust not seriously. Be 
careful how you break the news to your 
mother,’’ was his hurried reply as he ordered 
the men to carry their burden into the sitting- 
room. 

No one had thought of grandmother, who 
sat knitting in her easy chair before the glow- 
ing grate. They carried the insensible man 
into the room without the slightest premoni- 
tion, and laid him on the sofa. 

With a feeble ery the old lady tottered to his 
side, kissing his cold hands, and calling him in 
vain to answer. The shock was too great for 
her. She sank fainting on the carpet just as 
the doctor entered, in company with Mrs. 
Lyle, Linnette, and Judith. He was saying, 
hurriedly, ‘‘A blind from the third story of 
some house blew off and struck him. Merciful 
heavens !”’ he added, as he caught sight of the 
old lady. “How thoughtless! The shock has 
stunned her.’’ 

That night no one slept in that stricken 
house. Even little Jin seemed aware some 
terrible calamity threatened them, ard sat in 
one corner, her brown eyes wide awake, watch- 
ing all unheeded the strange proceedings. 
The grandmother lay unconscious for some 
time, and when at length brought to herself, 
they found her mind wandered. Linnette was 
left in charge of her, while Mrs. Lyle and Ju- 
dith, with Doctor Falmouth and two other 
physicians, worked over Mr. Lyle. 





Morning shone, clear and bright, before their 
labor ceased, yet they failed to bring him to 
consciousness. Doctor Falmouth never left 
his side till the sufferer had passed through the 
dark valley. Then, as Judith entered the 
room, he put his arm about her and said, 
softly :-— 

**Be brave; it is over.’’ 

Summer found Judith Lyle the head of a 
stricken family. The shock of her son-in-law’s 
death had opened to grandmother the gates of 
second childhood, and she now dwelt an aged 
babe among them. Mrs. Lyle became a ner- 
vous, emaciated invalid, and Judith assumed 
the entire charge. 

With his usual foresight, Mr. Lyle had 
deeded the homestead to his wife some time 
before, so they were not wanderers. But when 
the business was settled, it showed they could 
not long live in idleness. So with all the other 
trouble, Judith had to devise some means of 
support. Doctor Falmouth was an ever-ready 
right hand to her, with good judgment, liberal 
purse, and unfailing kindness to recommend 
him. 

Six months passed rapidly, and with winter 
came the necessity of action. Judith called 
Linnette into her room one night, and drawing 
the curly head on to her shoulder, said :— 

*“‘ Lin, we must be doing something to earn a 
livelihood. I see no better way than renting 
the spare rooms and teaching music. Do you 
think you could take care of mother and 
grandma through the day, and keep the rooms 
in order, while I go out to teach?” 

There was a pause before Linnette replied, 
hesitatingly :— 

“You know, Jude, Iam eighteen, and father 
said I might be married when I was a year 
older, but under the circumstances, Harry 
thinks we had better not wait. It would make 
one less for you to take care of, and Harry 
says we will board at home if mother does not 
like to have me leave. All he wants is the 
right to support me, and I think the plan ad- 
visable myself.”’ 

Judith could hardly have been more aston- 
ished, and great opposition was raised by all 
at first, but ere long it was settled that Harry 
should wed Linnette in a quiet way as soon as 
spring came, and remain with them. 

Still this did not relieve Judith, so when 
Doctor Falmouth called one afternoon, and 
found her alone in the dining-room, she asked 
his advice concerning her future course. 

‘** Linnette’s marriage will not change mat- 
ters so far as the rest are concerned,”’ she said, 
musingly. “Jin must go to school, and to 
meet all the demands, I see no better way than 
what i have mentioned. Do you?’ 

Her eyes sought his for answer, but he was 
looking steadily out of the window, while he 
knotted and unknotted the cord of the curtain 
tassel. 
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“Do you, doctor ?”’ she repeated. 

“Yes, I know of something J think decidedly 
better, but whether it would meet your appro- 
bation or not is the question.’’ 

‘“Well, what is it?’’ she asked. 

“Get married.” 

“This is scarcely time for jesting.’”” There 
was reproof and pain in the eyes that met his. 

“Tam not jesting, Judith. By Jove! I was 
never more in earnest.’”’ 

“And do you think I would marry for any- 
thing but love ?”’ 

“Do you not love any one?”’ 

Her eyes. fell before his searching glance, 
but only for aninstant. She replied, frankly :— 

“Yes, but I shall never marry the man I 
love.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because two years ago the words of separa- 
tion were pronounced between us, and the 
next year ratified.”’ 

The silence that followed was broken by 
Doctor Falmouth, who, taking both of Judith’s 
hands in his, and looking into her face, said :— 

“Tlove you!’’ She started and turned pale. 
“T love you with all the devotion of my na- 
ture,’”’ he continued, regardless of her agita- 
tion, ‘and came here to-day with the intention 
of asking you to become my wife. I dared to 
hope a reciprocal affection. I find I was 
wrong. Still, knowing al/ I now do, my pur- 
pose and my wish is unshaken. Judith, can 
you find that within your heart which will per- 
mit you to take the place I offer?”’ 

*‘Doctor Falmouth, I respect you and prize 
your friendship above that of any other, but 
my heart is already beyond my disposal. You 
surely would not ask me to yield a hand that 
only represents esteem.”’ 

‘**T am willing to risk winning your love,’’ he 
replied, firmly. 

‘*But would you not be very jealous ?” 

“Of you? Never! My confidence is too 
great. O Judith, you do not know how much 
I love you! Is there any hope for me?” 

He leaned toward her pleadingly. One mo- 
ment and she answered :— 

“TI must have time to consider. 
night !”’ 

Three weeks later Judith stood again in the 
cosey dining-room, alone with Doctor Fal- 
mouth. The night they parted, he to hope and 
wait; she to battle and pray, little Jin had 
been taken with measles. The doctor was 
summoned, arid from that time till within two 
days, Judith had watched beside her little 
darling with Doctor Falmouth. Together they 
had fought against the threatened death, to- 
gether they had conquered ; and now that little 
Jin was out of danger, they met with the old 
question yet unsettled. A fierce conflict had 
been raging within that woman’s heart, and 
she stood pale but tranquil before her wooer. 

“Well?” was the doctor’s only word as he 


Good- 








took her hands. He also was unwontedly 
colorless. 

“If you are satisfied with the little I have to 
give, take it.’ . 

He did take it with a fervent ‘‘ Thank Heay- 
en!’ and before Linnette became Mrs. Mead, 
Judith wedded the doctor. Their happiness 
was brief. June roses bloomed above the early 
grave of Doctor Falmouth, and upon the mar- 
ble tablet at the head of the new-made mound, 
it said: ‘‘ Killed by the accidental discharge of 
a pistol.”’ 

He had been toying with a small revolver 
belonging toa friend, when it was accidentally 
discharged, and he fell dead, shot through the 
heart. So Judith Falmouth dug another grave, 
and laid away one whom she fondly respected. 

Five years seem but a trivial span when we 
view them through the concave lens of time 
past. Yet the five years that elapsed between 
the parting and meeting of Oscar and Judith 
were rife with incidents to both. It was again 
Thanksgiving Day. Judith awoke without be- 
ing called, and hastened to complete the sur- 
prise she had planned for the rest. 

She determined they should once more enjoy 
a pleasant Thanksgiving dinner as of old, 
though her heart beat fast as her busy fingers 
put the last stitch in grandma’s cap. This 
would be the first Thanksgiving they had cele- 
brated since she gave Oscar his final dismissal. 
Secret letters had passed between herself and 
Uncle Joe, so that she was not surprised to see 
a carriage stop before the house and a gentle- 
man alight. She hastened to open the door, 
exclaiming :— 

‘Welcome, dear uncle! thrice welcome !”’ 

* And what do you say to the friend J have 
brought?’’ cried a merry voice, as little Jin 


| appeared on the porch, closely followed by 


Oscar Wells. 

This was a surprise some one else had planned 
for Judith, and little Jin was satisfied with its 
success. Judith said nothing, but stood there, 
a great joy in her brown eyes. Uncle Joe, 
with a wink to Jin, considerately passed in to 
greet the others, only saying as he left :— 

**Do him justice, Judith. He is as noble a 
fellow as ever lived.” 

‘Is there a welcome for me upon Thanks- 
giving Day?’’ How familiar the voice and 
words ! 

‘There is a welcome for all our friends,” 
she replied, with a touch of the old pride. 

“And for me there is a heartier welcome 
than for all the rest together! I see it in your 
eyes, Judith; for now I am not blinded by 
jealousy. Tell me, is it not so?’ 

Stooping down, he kissed the blushes again 
and again. 

“I do not permit such”—she began. 

“There ! there !’’ he cried, drawing her gently 
into the well-remembered dining-room. ‘We 
have outgrown the childish days of false pride ; 
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both have suffered enough. I know you better 
now, thanks to the ready pen of my unfailing 
friend. Little Jin has informed me of all the 
past. Poor darling! hoW you have suffered! 
I, too, have had my mete. Now we will see 
which has grown wiser.”” He stepped back 
&@ pace, saying, earnestly: “I love you with 
all the devotion of old, but you must come to 
me freely,” and he opened his arms for her 
reception. 

Strange, that looking into the depths of his 
gray eyes, she found herself within his shelter- 
ing embrace. 

“Home at last to Thanksgiving! The day 
is well worthy its name,’’ whispered Oscar, 
folding her closely. 


—— ee 
THE CROSS. 
BY M. F. ANDREWS. 


Ir was at my feet—it had fallen there 
From my weak hands-—the clinging cross ; 
And the heart could only mourn in prayer, 
For it had known such grief and loss, 
That I might not have to lift again 
That weary weight from the broken sands ; 
I could not help the quivering pain, 
I could only wait with my wounded hands. 


But there it lay in the narrow track, 

And the night and the storm were coming on; 
Oh, how I wished that I might go back! 

Oh, how I wanted the burden gone! 


If I could only weep, or pray, or die, 
It would be such a rest, it seemed to me. 
“O child! poor child !’’—some one was nigh ; 
I heard a voice, but I could not see. 


I held my breath, for the words were low, 
And sadly sweet, with a piteous thrill ; 
It might be the Master—I did not knew— 
That whispered se softly and gently: ‘* Be still! 
When the earth life is o’er, the rest will come, 
But these trial hours must first be met. 
I have watched you long from My higher home ; 


Did you think I would ever forsake—forget?” 
And the silent sorrow I take with tears, 

It is my work to suffer, bear ; 
It may be days, it may be years, 

Bat, “ Thy will be done,” I say in prayer 
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AvuTuMN—red-leafed, sweet-scented—comes 
to us in regal robes; her face bright, smiling, 
and rosy ; her breath warm and delicious ; her 
tears cool and refreshing. She is a jolly, 
whole-souled creature, chasing the leaves in 
mad glee, hurling them here and there—now 
high, now low—tinting them yellow and brown, 
tipping them scarlet and crimson. She bids 
nature don a cheery robe and ruddy smile. 
By and by she will call tiny flakes of white 
snow from their home in the sky, and envelope 
this gorgeous array in bridal purity. She will 
whistle and bring forth thousands of diamonds 
on trees and flowers. She will smile to see her 
work, and in so doing call forth a perfect rain- 
bow of beauty. 





PONDROUS PAPERS—NO. 9. 
WE had got well out of the valley onto the 


first bit of level rode, and we was ridin’ along ° 


quiet like, when Miss Carrie speaks up, and 
says she :— 

“But how could they hear each other, Mr. 
Delesther?”’ 

“Who hear each other, Miss Skinner ?’’ 

“Why, that Indian prince and princess that 
you and Miss Spencer told us about. How 
could they hear each other when he was five 
hundred feet above her?” 

“Well, now, you seem to forget that this 
happened ‘Long ago in the days of fairies,’ 
and the Echo Spirit helped him call her, and 
she probably answered through her fairy gold- 
pipe.”’ 

Oh!’ said Miss Carrie. 

Miss Spencer told me afterwards that she 
had composed the story—her part of it—when 
she heard some one describin’ the valley sayin’ 
that it looked as though it had dropped down 
from its original place, but that was long be- 
fore she ever saw it herself. So I guess Mr. 
Delesther made his up on the spot, right out 
of his own head, jest to see what we ’d say to it. 

But, there! if I tell you all our adventures 
as we went home, I’m ruther ’fraid it will 
string my papers out too long, so that you’ll 
git tired of me; and I might as well say we 
got safe home, and Mrs. Fanham was real 
pleased with her hoop skirt and Lapy’s Boor, 
and it wasn’t more ’n half an hour before she 
had her hair fixed up after a pattern in the fash- 
ern pictures. And then she went right to work 
ripin’ up her dresses so as to make ’em over 
fashmable. She did fly round for a spell as 
narvous as a railroad, when it goes racketing, 
and panting, and murdering along, and don’t 
care for the consequences. 

I subscribed for some magazenes, besides 
buying some books that Miss Spencer said 
would be interesting. So I’ve read consider- 
able this year, and I like the stories pretty well ; 
but there’s one thing that I find fault with, 
one thing that I would like to tell the folks 
that make stories. So I hope they will be kind 
enough to read the followin’ extrack from my 
papers, if Ido ask it, that shouldn’t: Why do 
some of you story-writers make your heroes 
smoke cigars and pipes, also drink wine? And 
why do you make your heroines say they love 
the “‘ fragrant smell of tobacco ; it is so home- 
like?” I ain’t fashnable, and when heroes 
“light a weed and puff a cloud,’ I feel as 
though they wasn’t settin’ a good example for 
young men to read about or imitate. Now, I 
ain’t in fun. I’m right down sorry that you 
uphold smokin’ and chewin’, and I jest wish 
you wouldn’t. Mr. Wilkie Collins makes his 
hero try to stop smokin’ because his ladylove 
says it isa bad habit, and Iam glad Mr. Col- 
lins found such a brave girl to write his story 
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about. There! I won’t preach no more, fora 
word to the wise is a plenty. 

After I’d been to home a few months, I got 
a letter from Miss Spencer ; and, as it tells 
somethin’ of her life, I guess you’d like to 
read it. She’s willin’ I should send it to you, 
‘long as I haven’t used her real name in writin’ 
about her. 


MISS SPENCER’S LETTER. 

‘“DEAR Mrs. Ponprovs: I promised to write 
to you if anything happened that would inter- 
est you. And though nothing has quite hap- 
pened yet, still there is something coming in 
my life that I wish to tell you of, and that is 
my wedding-day. I know you will be sur- 
prised, but I am going to marry Mr. Delesther. 
(Oh, law, now! Iwasn’t a bit surprised. J. P.) 
Ile asked me to marry him before we went to 
Yo Semite, and I answered: ‘No, I do not 
love you.’ But he begged me not to make 
that my final answer, but to give him a chance 
towin my love. He quite frightened me when 
he finished my story of Illala as he did; and 
then the next day when he came so near fall- 
ing from the ladder, as we were going up to see 
the Nevada Falls (All through Carrie’s jostlin’ 
about so in her tantrums of fear. J. P.), Iwas 
frightened yet more to find I really did care for 
him, I had been so determined I would not. A 
few days after we got home, I brought out my 
great scrap book to paste in a wonderful re- 
ceipt. The book was an old ledger my father 
had given me when I was eight years old. I 
told Mr. Delesther how long I had had it, and 
he seemed much interested, and said he must 
look at it from the beginning, so as to see the 
changes I would make in my selections of 
literature as I grew older. At the bottom of 
the first page he found an advertisement. He 
put his finger upon it and asked: ‘Why did 
you save this?’ and then he read :— 


RvUNAWAY.—From the subscriber’s house, on 
the 17th inst., my bound boy Curtis ran away 
without cause. And this is to forbid any per- 
son_ harboring or trusting him on my account, 
as I shall pay no debts of his contracting after 
this date. MARTIN Hanp. 


“Oh! I must tell you about him,’ said I, 
eagerly. ‘Nobody could blame him for run- 
ning away, for Mr. Hand treated him badly, 
whipped him fearfully the night before he left. 
And I always felt that he would not have had 
that whipping if he had not been so kind to 
me, and you may be sure I shed many tears 
when I pasted that scrap in my book. I well 
remember the 16th. It was very cold, and the 
sky was covered with heavy gray clouds that 
threatened snow ; and when my father came to 
dinner, he said he wished I would go to the 
field and help him gather in the potatoes, so as 
to get them under cover before the snow fell. 
So my mother tied on my hood, wrapped a 
Shawl around my shoulders, and sent me off 
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with my basket. I worked hard, trying with 
all my little might to keep up with father as 
his hoe rolled them out ; but the wind was cold, 
and the snow coming on before we expected, 
my fingers became almost numb, and I really 
suffered, though I worked away, loving father 
too much to complain. Once as I stopped a 
moment to wrap my hands in my shawl, and so 
get a bit of warmth, Mr. Hand’s boy came by, 
and, with a pitying look, said: ‘Let me pick 
the potatoes, and you go in and keep warm.’ 
I thanked him, but was in doubt about accept- 
ing the favor, but father said :-— 

“*Goin, Hilda. I will pay the boy for taking 
your place.’ 

“*T don’t want any pay,’ said he, beginning 
to work briskly, while I was loth to leave my 
unpleasant task for another to do. 

“© Your feet will be cold,’ I said, for he had 
no shoes. 

‘«¢ Your hands are cold,’ he answered, smil- 
ing to see how I had covered them under my 
shawl. 

‘Then, prompted by a desire to give pleasure 
to this boy, as I had heard he was cruelly 
treated by Mr. Hand’s family, I half-whispered, 
‘Come to our house to-morrow, and I will 
give you my picture of Christ being carried 
into Egypt.’ And then 1 ran home, half-glad 
that I was going to give him my greatest 
treasure, and yet sorry to part with it. 

‘The next day, when it was nearly dark, I 
went into the shed for wood, and who should 
stand at the door but Mr. Hand’s boy, Curtis. 

“*Why didn’t you come before?’ I asked. 
‘I’ve had the picture ready for you this long 
time.’ 

“*T couldm’t come. Mr. Hand fastened me 
into his barn as soon as my work was done, 
but I got a board off and crept out, and now 
I’m going away—way off somewhere, but I 
wanted that picture to take with me.’ 

**¢Oh, dear!” said I. ‘Do let me tell papa, 
and he will give you some shoes.’ 

““*No; Mr. Hand would be angry with him 
if he should help me in any way. Nobody 
must know it but you, though I think I have a 
right to go. I know Iam not bound to him, 
as he pretends.” 

“Then I went and gave the picture into his 
hands, and he looked so utterly lonely and 
miserable that the tears came into my eyes. 
He said ‘Good-by,’ and was soon out of sight 
behind the willows. 

*T have never seen him since, but we heard a 
few days after he left that Mr. Hand whipped 
him and shut him in the barn because he helped 
my father, that I might not stay in the cold. 

“Then Mr. Delesther said: ‘When you saw 
how utterly lonely and miserable he was, the 
tears came into your eyes, and you put up both 
your little hands, and pulled down his head 
and kissed him. God bless you!’ 

*“**O Mr. Delesther! how did you know?’ I 
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cried, my cheeks growing hot with a sudden | 
conviction. 

‘‘ He wrote with his pencil a word in my scrap 
book and handed it to me. I glanced along 
the words: ‘RuNaAway.—My bound boy, Cur- 
tis Delesther.’ I could not speak or lift my 
eyes. 

‘*« Hilda,’ he said, ‘you kissed me then, and 
I loved you. I have loved you always. You 
have always been the one little woman in all 
the world to me. I kept trace of you till I 
came to California; here the memory of you 
kept me right when many men went wrong. 
When I had made my little fortune, I went 
back East to find you, but only learned that 
you were in California yourself with your 
uncle, your father and mother being dead, 
poor child! I returned and found you at Sac- 
ramento, and though the streets were flooded 
by heavy rains, I intended to call upon you in 
the morning after my arrival, but before morn- 
ing came, the water rose suddenly, and even 
floated off some of the lower houses, from 
which the people were rescued by boats’— 

“* And it was you who came with the boat- 
man and saved little Katy and I when the 
whole river seemed pouring in upon us! I 
thought when I first met you here that J had 
seen your face before. And I have never 
thanked you’— 

““*The mere knowledge that I had saved 
you was reward enough for me, though I 
should have made myself known to you the 
next day, if I had not been hurt shortly after 
seeing you to a place of safety. That, and 
working in the rain that fearful night, brought 
on siekness from which I did not recover till 
you were gone—lost to me again, for a weary 
time. I should have found you sooner, but I 
was told that your uncle’s name was Rich- 
mond, instead of Richome. Seeing your name 
in the paper as a teacher brought me here.’ 

‘“‘Now, Mrs. Pondrous, I have not written 
all we said over my old scrap-book (for I car- 
ried it away after awhile, without our having 
turned a single leaf), and I cannoé tell you all, 
only enough so that you may know how it 
came about; that I have come to believe in 
him, and love him as truly as he loves me. 
But I know, after writing this letter, that I 
should never be a good hand to write a love 
story, for the same reason that I never could 
keep a journal. Whenever I tried to write out 
my own daily life, I felt as though somebody 
was looking over my shoulder, so I never tried 
it more than a week, and that read as though 
it were somehow up on stilts. 

‘‘Now what do you think Curtis calls me? 
What name of all others but Illala! He thinks 
it teases me, but I am sure I am very ‘glad 
and willing to ’broider his moccasins,’ and I 
have begun him a pair already, that he may be 
convinced of it. We mean to come and see 





you when we are married, so look out for us. 


I am just longing to see my motherly Mrs. 
Pondrous, and till I come, you have the love 
of your true friend, HiiLpA SPENCER. 


I jest laid down the letter to wipe a sort of 
blur from my spectacles, and I was thinkin’ of 
her words, “‘ Look out for us,” so I naterally 
cast my eyes along the rode that comes between 
the hills, thinkin’, ‘‘ Well, this letter has been 
a long time a comin’, and maybe they ’re on 
the rode now.’’ And sure enough, there they 
were, lookin’ as though they come right out of 
the red sunset that glowed so fair behind ’em. 
There was my dear little Miss Spencer that 
was, but who is now Mrs. Delesther, and the 
most lovin’ little wife in the world, and he the 
proudest of husbands. So now as I’ve got 
company to ’tend to, I can’t git no more time 
to write, so I guess you won’t hear from me 
again till I take another tower. 

JANB PONDROUS. 


————— _ oe ——— 
WOMAN’S LAUGH. 
BY GEORGE ADAMS. 





I’vE pondered over every sound 
Whose echoes thrill the soul, 
I’ve searclied those melodies profound 

Whose numbers round me roll ; 
But sought in vain the tnagic spell, 
Which bids each care depart 
When ripples from fair woman's lips 
The joy which fills her heart. 


There’s music in the summer breeze 
And the glad water’s flow, 
I hear amid the forest leaves 
An anthem, soft and low: 
But when from woman's ruby lips 
Is borne upon the air 
Her overfiow of happiness, 
She reigns unrivalled there. 


The ocean's wild, majestic tone 
Resounds from clime to clime, 
The noble organ fills the soul 
With harmony sublime ; 
But these must ever yield the palm 
When woman’s heart sets free 
From love-lit eyes and teeth of pear! 
A flood of eestasy. 


That laugh can gild with joy the clouds 
Of sorrow, toil, and pain; 

Can cause the deserts of the heart 
To blossom o’er again; 

Can melt the fetters of the world— 
Its coldness and its pride; 

Can lift the veil from fortune’s face, 
And cast her frown aside. 


’ That ringing laugh the echoes wake 

O’er earth, and sea, and air; 

It links the mingled songs of time 
With angel voices fair ; 

Call this po more a “ vale of tears,” 
While gushes, full and free, 

From woman’s lips, and eyes, and soul 
That heaven-born melody. 


- 





WHEN thou prayest, rather let thy heart be 
without words, than thy words without heart. 
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MURIEL POLLOCK—MILLINER. 


i Se \ 

SHE was only a poor milliner, but she had had 
her little romance like the rest of us, Seeing 
her on the street, in her threadbare black al- 
paca and faded checked shawl, one would 
scarcely have considered her a romantic figure. 
Nor was she, for she was round-shouldered 
and stooping from her work, and her face was 
as faded as her shawl. Yet it had been a 
pretty face once, a fair face once, with chang- 
ing rose flushes of color, and bright brown 
hair, and happy, sparkling, sky-blue eyes, and 
bewildering little smiles. . 

Even now, though the color and sparkle 
were gone from the face, and the gloss had left 
the brown hair, and the blue eye had lost its 
brightness, something still remained of the 
smile which had turned Edwin Beckworth’s 
head years ago, a faint gleam of the old radi- 
aace, which occasionally made people wonder 
if the little milliner hadn’t been pretty when 
she was young. 

Very pretty, indeed, she had been, and at 
one time, poor as the widow Pollock was, 
Muriel’s bright beauty had made her almost 
the belle of T More than one of the 
rich farmers’ sons had laid their hearts and 
prospective farms at her feet, but she had re- 
fused them all. At last, however, her own 
time came, and with it Edwin Beckworth. 
Iiis father was the great man of T » and 
there were not wanting those who accused 
Muriel of ambition. 

Ambitious she may have been; thoroughly 
in love she was also. Her affection was appa- 
rently returned, but—it is no new or strange 
story—Squire Beckworth made objections, 
while his son made protestations, and the ob- 
jections proved the stronger. 

Edwin Beckworth left T , and did not 
return for years. With the memory of his last 
passionate words in her brain, with the feeling 
of his last kiss still on her brow, it did not seem 
so hard to Muriel to wait. She trusted him so 
entirely that, though as the years dragged 
along the letters became fewer and shorter, 
she invented all kinds of excuses for him, and 
believed in his love and truth all the same. 
But after a time the letters ceased completely. 
For a year she did not hear a word from Beck- 
worth. What that year was to her Muriel 
Pollock never gave any sign. Shegrew after a 
time shy of going to the post-office, for the clerk 
knew her face, and began to eye her with an 
impudent grin of confidence. She aged a great 
deal, and people said how like an old maid she 
was growing, but she never spoke of her dis- 
appointment, for ‘so the general tongue of 
gossip already styled it. She never even men- 
tioned Beckworth’s name. 

Another year went by. There were rumors 
about the village, which some remnant of deli- 
cacy prevented the gossips bringing to Muriel’s 

















One sunshiny day the certainty came 
She met 


ears. 
that could not be concealed from her. 
it on the open street. 

It came in the shape of a lady, very young, 
very handsome, very brilliant, attended by 
Beckworth himself. The old family carriage 
met the two at the depot, and carried them up 
to the house. On the road it passed Muriel on 
the sidewalk, plodding along through the dust. 
It was an open carriage, and its occupants 
were sitting full in the pitiless summer light. 

Muriel stopped short and looked. Not atthe 
lady, though a vague sense of her beauty, and 
manners, and wealth seemed burning into her 
heart all the time, but at the man, the man she 
had loved, the man who had promised before 
Heaven to be her husband. He did not mean 
it, he was far enough from wishing it, but an 
inexplicable power made him likewise turn and 
look at her. As he met the question in her 
eyes, he grew suddenly hot and red. 

“Drive on!’ he cried, fiercely, to the driver. 
The order was unnecessary. They passed theo 
slight figure in the shabby dress as he gave it 

After that event Muriel’s romance is told. 
She settled down into a milliner, very neat 
and rather tasteful, but too crushed in spirit 
to be even a noted one. She had no relatives. 
Her mother had died ; her one brother, a bright 
lad whom she tenderly loved, was brought stiff 
and cold to her door, killed by a single blow 
from a horse’s hoof. After that she never lifted 
her head. 

Silent, shy, desiring nothing so much as to 
be unmolested and unnoticed, she moved like 
a shadow through the streets of her native 
town. Occasionally in the summer she saw 
the spirited grays and stylish carriage of the 
Beckworths dashing past her, and Edwin Beck- 
worth (nowruling in his father’s place) leaning 
back on the velvet cushions, with the absorbed 
look which had become habitual to him of late. 

Another woman, noting this look, might 
have thought: ‘‘ Heremembers me still.” But 
Muriel only wondered, sighing to herself, ‘‘ Is 
it his wife’s extravagance which makes him 
look so unhappy?” and sometimes, perhaps, 
with a throb of the old strong emotion which 
yet smouldered somewhere, a flickering flame 
among the dead ashes of her heart, ‘‘ He might 
have been happier with me!”’ 

Very likely he might. Anyhow, his beauti- 
ful young wife was extravagant. “‘Horribly, 
recklessly extravagant,"" the country people 
whispered, shaking their heads. “Really, 
rather careless of money,’’ her city friends 
said; ‘but probably the estate could bear it.” 
The estate seemed to bear it. Perhaps the 
squire made enough money at his profession to 
supply any blanks. Be that as it may, though 
there were mysterious innuendoes afloat at 
one time, nothing came of them, and they soon 
died away. So the years passed on. 
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It had been a cold, blustering day ; it was a 
windy, disagreeable night. Muriel had re- 
mained late over some work. When she shut 
the door of the shop behind her, the clock in 
the old stone tower was striking ten. The 
strokes fell distinct, resonant, mournful on the 
air in a temporary lull of the wind. The mo- 
inent they ceased, the blast, as if it had been in 
foreed silence until then, and was just released, 
tore up the street likea madman. The little 
milliner held her shawl closer, her teeth chat- 
tering. 

“Ugh! what a night it is!” cried a voice be- 
side her. It was a hearty voice, and there was 
no reason why it should not be, as its owner 
was, decidedly, what is called a hearty person. 
She was a short, stout woman, with a naturally 
red face, much redder from her exertions in the 
wind, and a smile like a fat sunbeam. 

“Mrs. Baxter!’ exclaimed Muriel. 

‘Jest so, my dear,” responded the hearty 
voice. ‘‘Here! give us your arm,’’ drawing 
the shivering form closer hers, and wrapping 
arm and shawl together. ‘‘Good gracious, how 
cold you are!”’ 

““I’'m—not—so—very cold!’ gasped Muriel, 
through her chattering teeth, and shivering all 
over as a confirmation of her words. 

““What are you a-shivering for then? Come 
along! 1’ve just bin to your house for you?”’ 

‘“What for?” 

“* You, of course. It’satollerable long story, 
but, as the wind has died off a little, I’ll tell 
you. You see, yesterday Baxter was a-comin’ 
up through the White Pineries, just outside 
Squire Beckworth’s place, when Jinny stopped 
—stone still. This wind’s begunagin. Hold on 
tight, Muriel. Well, it’s ginerally something 
when Jinny stops that way, so he didn’t waste 
time a-whippin’ and coaxing her, like some 
does—when, law sakes! the hoss knows more 
about it than they does—but he just gits out, 
and, sure enough, right in that dumb critter’s 
road was a man—dead drunk he thought at 
first. But anyhow you know what kind of a 
night it was yesterday—dark as a pocket, and 
blowin’ like—like this one now. Hold on tight. 
Why, I can hardly git the words out of my 
mouth, they go so fast. Well, he just boosts 
him up into the waggin, and drives home; and, 
come to find out, the poor critter was as sick as 
he seemed drunk. Oh! oh! just ketch a hold 
on it!’ This last exclamation referred to Mrs. 
Baxter’s bonnet, which, like riches, had taken 
to itself wings, and flown away. After an ex- 
citing chase, it was recovered, and, the wind 
lulling again, Mrs. Baxter resumed her story. 
‘“Well, you see, then, all we could do was to 
put him to bed. I sit up with him last night, 
and ran over to your house toask you if you’d 
mind, as an accommodation and charity to a suf- 
ferin’ feller critter, sittin’ up with him to-night, 
for Mary Ann has bin so poorly lately 1’m 
real tuckered out.’’ 





“Of course. I’d be glad,” put in Muriel, as 
well as a new blast of wind would let her. 

‘*Well, that’s neighbor-like. Come along! 
Oh, no, you sha’n’t!’’ Just then the wind 
made another strong demonstration on the 
bonnet ; but Mrs. Baxter, resolutely holding 
on to it, put her head down like a cart horse 
going up a hard hill, and made straight for 
her dwelling. 

It was but a little distance, yet both of the 
two were thoroughly chilled before they reached 
it. Habbakuk, nodding over the fire, rose up 
sleepily, and, in answer to his wife’s questions, 
said ‘“‘the doctor had been there,” and “ he was 
sleepin’ like.’’ He trailed off into a yawn at 
the end of his speech, and stood rubbing his 
eyes, waiting for commands. A meek, red- 
haired, six-footer of a husband was Habbakuk 
Baxter, entirely under his wife’s control, and 
slavishly satisfied with his servitude. 

“Well, you may go to bed, then,” said Mrs. 
Baxter. “I have brought Miss Pollock home 
with me to watch. Don’t set yourself a-fire 
with that candle, or drop the grease on your 
clothes. Come up stairs, Muriel, this way!’ 

The host obediently departed, holding the 
candle in a way to justify his wife’s worst ap- 
prehension, for he appeared to be trying how 
long a stout garment can bear contact with 
flame witheut combustion. Mrs. Baxter led 
the way to the sick man’s room. It was rather 
a large room, furnished comfortably enough, 
and the man was lying on the bed. Onasmall 
table close by the bed was placed a kerosene 
lamp, the shade skilfully arranged to throw all 
the light into the sufferer’s face. 

By this light Muriel looked at the sleeping 
face. Sleeping, but not composed, for the 
heavy black eyebrows contracted, and the 
muscles of the mouth twitched every now and 
then, asif with painful thought. It needed his 
stentorious breathing to make one believe him 
asleep. 

‘Poor fellow!’ murmured Mrs. Baxter, ar- 
ranging the shade more uncomfortably than 
before, if that were possible. ‘Poor fellow! 
I’m afraid he ain’t prepared for his departure, 
if so be he has to depart.’’ 

Most likely he was not prepared in the good 
woman’s sense, for the face on the pillow, 
though with a certain dark beauty of its own, 
was unmistakably a dissipated face. Muriel 
drew back from it, little as she knew of the 
world, and even while she thought pityingly 
of the young man, loved perhaps by some ten- 
der heart, who was dying here among strangers, 
she wondered, idly enough, if he had ever 
wounded any woman’s faith as Edwin Beck- 
worth had wounded hers. Mrs. Baxter roused 
her from her reverie by giving some simple 
directions, and leaving the room to warm up 
some coffee. Muriel took off her wrappings, 
and, having in her turn arranged the shade 
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rather more successfully than Mrs. Baxter, she 
sat down by the bed. 

“Edwin Beckworth !’’ 

With difficuity Muriel smothered a scream. 
The tone was one of wrath, of reproach, of bit- 
terness, which nothing but revenge could 
utter. It seemed like the demoniacal echo of 
her thoughts, for Heaven knows she wanted no 
revenge. 

“Edwin Beckworth! Edwin Beckworth! 
But [’ll hunt youdown! I’ll hunt youdown! 
O que Dieu prende’’—then the speech faded 
into muttered, unintelligible French impreca- 
tions. 

Muriel sprang to her feet, her hand on her 
heart, an@ looked at the speaker—rather, she 
stared at hint. Her eyes ached afterward with 
the intensity of that look. The man’s hand 
was raised, clutching fiercely at the empty air ; 
the dark, handsome face was convulsed with 
contending passions. Muriel could not de- 
cipher them, but she felt they were all horri- 
ble. She began to be frightened. 

There was a footstep in the hall. Mrs. 
Baxter was coming with the coffee, thinking, 
innocent woman! how glad Muriel would be to 
see both it and her. The little milliner’s fear 
tock a new direction. She dreaded lest the 
sick man’s mind should wander off in Mrs. 
Baxter’s presence as it had in hers. Instinct- 
ively she felt he held in his possession some 
shameful secret concerning Beckworth. As 
instinctively, with all her poor little power, she 
set herself to guard it. So she almost choked 
herself swallowing the hot coffee, praised it 
(under the circumstances she would have called 
wormwood delicious), and hypocritically sug- 
gested Mrs. Baxter must be tired. 

“Well, I must say I am rather beat,” an- 
swered Mrs. Baxter, cautiously replacing the 
coffee cup, and speaking in an ear-rasping 
whisper, supposed to be the tone of voice least 
calculated to disturb sick people. ‘‘So I will 
go. Looks kinder horrid, don’t he?” eyeing 
the sleeper. ‘Like as though he might go off 
suddin’ any time. Them sick, like him, they 
say, do go off suddin’—often dead of night, too. 
I should think you’d be scared.’’ With this 
comforting suggestion, Mrs. Baxter began to 
make leisurely preparations te retire. 

“Beck” — 

“Good Lord !’’ cried Mrs. Baxter, starting. 

The sick man had half sprung up in bed. 
Muriel desperately put a cup to his lips. Some 
of the hot coffee was in it, but Muriel did not 
know. It might have been poison, and made 
little difference in her action at that moment. 
The sick man drank it, whatever it was, and 
sank back on his pillow, leaving the interrupted 
word unfinished. Muriel guiltily glanced at 
the cup and put it away. 

‘*Beck !’’ commented Mrs. Baxter, in the 
ear-rasping whisper, but her hard features 
working. ‘“‘His sweetheart, most like. Well, 





Thad a daughter Beckie once.’ The rasping 
whisper softened. She laid her hand for a 
second tenderly on the sleeper’s tangled black 
hair, then picked up her shoes with a little 
sigh, kissed, Muriel, and left the room. She 
dropped the shoes in the hall, and spent some 
time searching for them, meantime dropping 
various other articles of apparel she was car- 
rying, but finally gathered up everything, and 
mounted the staircase in safety. 

When the bang of a door announced the fact 
that she was in her own apartment, Muriel 
gave a great sigh. With a wild glance about 
her, she crept to the door and sprang the bolt. 
Then she trimmed the fire and sat down by the 
patient’s side. The wind sobbed, and moaned, 
and tossed the rickety windows in indignant 
passion. The man on the bed tossed restlessly 
in his sleep, throwing his hot head from one 
side of the pillow to the other, gesticulating 
furiously with his left hand—always his left— 
breaking out into inarticulate exclamations ; 
never for an instant losing his expression of 
anger and misery, never for even an instant 
subsiding into the peace of a dreamless sleep. 
His words were all in French, and Muriel 
knew—though her sole acquaintance with 
French was through “ Fasquelle’s Grammar,”’ 
and consequently the spoken language was 
only a perplexity to her—that they were all of 
evil import. Once only he used English. Sit- 
ting up in bed, and driving the hand he held 
always at his breast deeper into his nightdress, 
as though grasping something tightly, he 
threw the other from him, with a sweep of 
scornful triumph. 

“Ah!” he cried. “Ah! my friend, it was a 
pretty game, was it not, and well played like- 
wise? But you could not escape me and this!” 
He hit himself hard on the breast with the free 
hand, then broke into a hideous laugh of ex- 
ultation and malignity, but in the very midst 
of it wandered off, and fell back on the bed. 

It was something pitiful to see how the girl 
watched him, and tried to collect her little 
stock of French to make something out of the 
mutterings which followed. “If I could only 
understand!” she murmured, clasping her 
hands unconsciously. 

They were very thin, poor hands, pricked 
and callous on the forefingers with the needle, 
yet they still retained the delicate beauty of 
outline Edwin Beckworth used to praise, years 
ago, when he had covered them with kisses. 
Perhaps the girl remembered that time, for she 
glanced down at them with a faint smile. Then 
a curious change passed over her face. She 
rose abruptly, took a sheet of paper from the 
table, folded it—her hands trembling, but not 
her lips—and went up to the bed. A sudden 
fiery red dyed her pale cheeks, but she did not 
draw back. Taking the sick man’s hand, she 
drew it gently from his breast. She then saw 
that he held, tightly clenched, a little bundle of 
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papers in it, as he had probably held them 
since Habbakuk Baxter found him stretched 
senseless in the wet grass under the pines. 
Bending down, Muriel tried to draw this bun- 
die of papers from the detaining grasp. Had 
it been iron, she might have succeeded better. 

The girl drew back a second, then took the 
cup of cordial from the table. She lifted it to 
the patient’s lips. The man opened his eyes, 
and glared at her. It was such a horrible 
blank gaze, that in her fright she recoiled 
hastily. But that which was in her mind to do 
admitted of no recoiling. Slipping her arm 
about the sick man’s shoulders, she supported 
him, while, with the hand of this arm, she 
grasped the patient’s left hand in a clasp like 
steel. 

“‘Tlere! drink this,” shesaid, ‘It is good.’ 
Ifer voice, in its persuasive gentleness, was an 
odd contrast to the fierce grasp of the detain- 
ing hand. 

The man was only half conscious, but he felt 
the grasp as he tried to drink. Muriel held 
the cup carefully wrong. Instinctively he tried 
to raise his hand to take it—the left hand first 
—but she held that tight, then the other. 

One swift elutch of her other hand and the 
bundle was Muriel’s. He missed it instantly, 
and stretched out his hand, quite regardless of 
the cup. Muriel let him catch the uscless 
paper, and he sank back on the bed, satisfied 
after an oath and a weak blow at her. 

She picked up the pieces of the cup from the 
bed, and carefully wiped the quilt, lest the 
liquid should soak through and wet the sick 
man. Then she sank down by the bed, the 
paper clasped to her breast, as white and pow- 
erless as the man from whom she had stolen 
it. She never could remember much of the 
rest of that night. She attended the sick man’s 
wants with mechanical fidelity ; she believed he 
was quieter than before, but she did not know. 
She reealled nothing clearly. 

One thing was branded into her very soul ; 
one consciousness made all else dim and un- 
real. She, Muriel Pollock, was a thief! She 
had stolen property from the helpless hands of 
a sick man. Muriel had been educated in the 
old Puritanie school. Whatever we may say 
of the theology of the early New England di- 
vines, it cannot be denied that they implanted 
a sturdy morality in the souls of their disciples. 
Wrong was wrong, and right right. To these 
men the lines were drawn sharp and clear, and 
nothing was more plainly shown than that evil 
should not be done that good might come of it. 

To Muriel, brought up in a belief like this, 
excuses were impossible. A theft was a theft 
to her; she could not moralize on the motive. 
So to-night she crouched down by the bedside, 
living over again that foolish past time, that 
happy, beautiful time when Edwin Beckworth 
and she planned their lives together, blaming 
herself for loving him, bitterly remorseful for 





what she had done, and most remorseful that 
she had not the slightest thought of undoing it 
again. 

The night ended at last. Escaping from 
Mrs. Baxter’s thanks, and apologies, and in- 
quiries, and pressing invitation to stay to 
breakfast, she left the house and walked across 
the fields to Squire Beckworth’s. It was a 
handsome, stately old house, which had been 
for more than a century in the Beckworth’s 
hands. There was a modern lawn before it, 
and a modern greenhouse at one side. Behind 
the house the land rolled off gradually in great 
green waves toward the dark background of 
the prairies ; the drive wound about the house 
through an avenue of ancient oakg. In the 
gray of the morning, the first ted flush just 
tinging the outer edge of the east, the old 
house looked hard and forbidding. Muriel 
looked at it through a mist of tears, for she re- 
membered how, years ago, Edwin had pointed 
it out to her from that very hill. ‘There is 
your home, my darling,” he had whispered. 
The sound of his voice was in her ears now. 

Remembering that she had no time for recol- 
lections—how worse than vain now !—she drew 
her shawl closer around her (for the morning 
was chilly) and hastened up the avenue. 
When she rang the bell, she started back at 
the sound it made—but there was no need of 
fright, for no one came. She rang it again, 
and after a few moments a servant, still yawn- 
ing and half dressed, opened the door. 

He eyed Muriel anything but pleasantly. 
He was thinking mournfully of an interrupted 
dream, and internally swearing at those low 
people who came at such hours. When she 
asked to see his master, he lifted his brows in 
a way that spoke volumes, but his face changed 
when the little milliner looked at him, her own 
face flushing with indignation. Half-amused 
and half-crestfallen, he told her that his master 
was in the study, and had told him to bring the 
visitor, whoever it might be, in there. 

“Take me there, then,’”’ said Muriel, and 
something in her eye made him cover the smile 
that stirred his lip with his hand, while he tried 
to convert it into a cough. 

“Poor relation, most likely!’’ thought the 
worthy servant, who was a stranger in the 
town. ‘* There ’s always trash like that hang- 
ing on to rich people. Looks seedy, but rather 
tolerable up.”” This while he led Muriel 
through the hall. ‘‘My master’s in there,” 
said he, indicating the study door with his 
thumb., ‘‘ Just open the door and walk in.” 

‘Will you please open the door for me,”’ said 
Muriel, lifting her head. 

Again the servant opened his eyes with un- 
utterable meaning, but further reply was pre- 
vented by the study door opening itself, and 
Edwin Beckworth’s coming out. 

““What’s this, John?” he said, sternly. 
“You refusing—Muriel—Miss Pollock !” 
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He started back, and actually reddened in 
his surprise. As for Muriel, for one second 
the long richly carpeted hall seemed to rise 
and fall, and swim curiously about her, Edwin 
Beckworth’s face staring at her out of a great 
blur; then she grew all at once quite cold and 
still; her voice amazed herself, it was so calm. 

““Yes, it is I, Mr. Beckworth. Pardon me 
for troubling you, but I have important busi- 
ness.” 

“It is no trouble,’’ answered Beckworth, 
trying to collect himself. ‘‘On the contrary, 
an unexpected pleasure. Will you walk into 
the study ?”” He held the door open for her, 
and ushered her in with that high bred cour- 
tesy for which all the Beckworths were noted. 

James looked at the door when it was shut, 
and almost whistled. ‘Well, this # a game!” 
he said, finally. ‘‘This isa game!’’ The door 
was thick, and Mr. Beckworth was a Jawyer, 
so having made these profound remarks, he 
took his way down stairs, meditating, with his 
hands in his pockets. 

Meanwhile, his master, on the other side of 
the door, which James would have given a 


month’s wages to look through, had handed | 


his visitor a chair and taken one himself. 
Then he inquired, courteously :— 

‘Can I do anything for you, Miss Pollock ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ said Muriel, hastily, her voice 
trembling slightly, it was so many years since 
he had spoken to her! ‘Nothing atall. I—I 
would have sent it by some one else, but I did 
not dare to. It is a matter ef business.”’ 
What consolatory idea Muriel attached to that 
phrase I do not know, but she fell back upon 
it with visible relief. 

‘“‘A matter of business!’’ said the lawyer, 
blandly, looking a little relieved himself. ‘Ah, 
yes! Ishould be most happy—anything I can 
do”’— 

““No, no—you—misunderstand me, Mr. Beck- 
worth,” interrupted the little milliner, evi- 
dently agitated. ‘“‘I—I came merely to bring 
you this.”” She handed him the packet. 

He took it, tore if open, glanced hastily over 
the different papers inclosed, his face growing 
white, and turned to her. 

** And you know this ?”’ he said. 

“‘T have not read it,’’ said Muriel. 

He lifted his head, and the soul in the law- 
yer’s eyes looked into the soul in Muriel Pol- 
lock’s. Then Beckworth rose hastily and 
walked up and down the room. Muriel sat in 
silence, her hands clasped loosely in her lap, 
her head bent a little. 

The simple patience of the attitude perhaps 
reminded Edwin Beckworth what a long and 
useless waiting he had made of this woman’s 
life. He walked up to her and stood looking 
down in her face—the face that had faded, 
waiting for him. 

“T was never worthy of you, Muriel,” he 
said, at last. 


“T don’t know about that,’ said Muriel. “I 
never thought so, but I can’t stay any longer; 
only tell, oh, please tell me, Mr. Beckworth, 
that man can’t do any harm to you now!”’ 

“Tell me, then, how—how you got these 
papers.’’ 

In a very few words Muriel told him, red- 
dening very much when she spoke of the theft, 
and then growing perfectly white again. 

“No, he can’t harm me, I think,’ said the 
| lawyer, when she finished, ‘‘ but, Muriel, don’t 
| you ask to know how I was in that man’s 
| power ?’’ 

The little milliner put up her hand involun- 
| tarily. 

‘*No, please don’t. I don’t want to know— 
| Oh, let me go!’ The little figure in the shabby 
| dress was trembling violently. 

‘You know it was wrong,’ said Beckworth, 
eyeing her with a certain kind of remorse. 
‘** Don’t tremble so, Muriel. Tremoulin would 
tell you that in his ravings. I won’t make 
any apologies to-day for what’s past between 
us. It’s too late for that. I was a villain and 
| a coward, but you know that without my tell- 
ing you, but you have seen my wife. I was 
| mad about that woman. Muriel, if you want 
| revenge, and that sort of thing, you can have 
it, for I’m mad about her now. She is ex- 
travagant; I must have money; she married 
me for it, you know. I'll do her the justice to 
say she was perfectly frank about it, too.’’ 
There was a bitter pain in his face as he spoke, 
which, to look at the composed hard features 
of the man, would have seemed impossible. 
‘IT must get money somewhere. Don’t be 
frightened, Muriel; hear me out. This Tre- 
| moulin was cashier of the bank of which I was 
president. The bank crashed. Tremoulin 
had stolen some money ; he was made respon- 
| sible for everything’— 
| 








‘‘Mr. Beckworth, why tell me this? I don’t 

want to hear it.’’ 

‘Then, you sha’n’t. He hated me ever after- 
| ward, and I knew it. This,” touching the 
packet with the tip of his finger, ‘‘ would have 
been ruin. Muriel, you have saved me. What 
shall I do for you?” 

“ Throw that into the fire,’’ said Muriel. 

He tossed it into the bed of coals. It smoul- 
dered, caught, blazed up in a shower of sparks. 
In a moment there was left only a shriveled 
| heap of ashes. Beckworth stirred them idly. 
| Muriel looked at him, her old love, the hero of 
that beautiful, noble, ignorant time when 
thoughts are dreams and life is happiness ; the 
| Man whom, now that the dreams and happiness 
' were both faded forever, though hero no 
| longer, she still loved. She looked at him with 
| a great fear and a great longing in her heart, 
| but they were both wholly for him. She rose 
| and he turned. 
| 
| 
i 





‘“‘Mr. Beckworth,”’ she said, “‘I thank you, 
and Ihope’— The words died on her lips. 
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What were words to the tumult in her 
breast? What could she say to him? how im- 
plore him to flee as for his life from those slip- 
pery paths on which he had so nearly slid 
down to destruction? how show him that clean 
hands and a pure heart were of greater worth 
than any riches? how persuade him to be the 
man God meant him to be, when He gave him 
talent and will, both so fatally perverted? She 
felt so weak, so powerless to reach and move 
him! Her eyes looked up at his, full of dumb 
pain and pleading. He took her hands. 

“You needn’t be afraid, Muriel,’’ he said, 
genuine emotion in his voice. ‘That sort of 
thing is quite out of the question. I was too 
frightened the first time I tried it to ever want 
to try itagain. I hate the memory of it. And, 
Muriel’’—he hesitated, dropped her hands, 
turned abruptly, came back again—‘“‘ Muriel,’’ 
he said, hurriedly, *‘I can’t thank you for 
what you've done to-day. J sha’n’t try to. 
You can never forgive me; I can’t forgive my- 
self, but I shall never forget this. Muriel, I 
believe you are the best woman I ever knew, 
except my mother. She will thank you some 
day, perhaps, for what you have done to her 
son.”’ 

A sudden bright flush for one moment car- 
ried Muriel Pollock’s face back into her girlish 
beauty. The eyes that looked up into Beck- 
worth’s were the eyes tender, soft, and bright 
which had looked into his so shyly ten years 
ago. 

“That is. quite thanks enough,’ she said, a 
certain dignity and even grace in her man- 
ner. “Good-by, Edwin Beckworth! You have 
had a punishment that was worse than the 
pain you caused me. I forgave you long ago 
any wrong you may have done me. God for- 
give you what you have done to yourself, and 
bless you!” Not looking into his face, she 
hurried away. 

He took a step as if to retain her, then turned 
back and sat down, his head on his hand. He 
looked old and worn as he sat there, a man 
weary with the world and himself. At last he 
rose with a heavy sigh that was like a groan, 
looked at his watch, and left the room for his 
wife’s chamber. She called, ‘‘Come in!” to 
his knock, and entering, he found her standing 
before her dressing-table. A very handsome 
woman was Mrs. Beckworth, and she was 
looking even handsomer than usual this morn- 
ing, in a bewitching little white dressing 
sacque, trimmed with lace and rose-colored 
ribbon. Her magnificent hair fell in rippling 
profusion down her shoulders below her waist ; 
one white ringed hand was parting those waves 
as she half turned toward her husband. His 
eyes rested on her with a kind of pride, mingled 
with some bitterer feeling, and his lip curled 
in a half scornful, half melancholy smile. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Beck worth, turning round 
again and beginning to brush her hair, 








“How do you feel this morning ?’’ 

**Very well, thank you! What do you want 
with me?’’ 

“To see you,” answered Beckworth, with 
another smile. 

“Well, you have seen me, so if that is all, 
perhaps you will let me ring for Susaa and 
finish dressing.” 

** Lucille, 1 wonder if you have any heart?’’ 

Mrs. Beckworth put down the brush, her 
brows contracting slightly. ‘‘ Edwin’s scenes’’ 
were very rare, but very unpleasant to her. 

‘*Edwin,”’ she said, more quietly than be- 
fore, though she looked slightly bored, ‘“‘ don’t 
be tiresome. We settled that kind of thing so 
long ago. I must dress, whether I have a heart 
or no. Go away now like a good boy—and 
you can kiss me first, if you will be very sensi- 
ble the rest of the day.”’ 

She turned her face up to his. He looked at 
it, the miserable man, who knew in his heart 
that beautiful face was no more his than the 
veriest beggar’s in the street, to whom she 
might toss a penny and a pitying smile. 

“IT shall be sensible,’’ he said, calmly, 
‘“‘which means not sentimental, Isuppose. I 
shall be more than that—I shall be very good- 
natured, for I shall go to the city and bring 
you back something I saw there after I’ve 
finished a little business which I have here.” 

Her eyes sparkled. ‘‘What! Not the brace- 
let I saw there yesterday ?”’ 

“That exactly! Am I not very sensible—or 
a most wretched fool ?’’ 

“Very sensible, indeed ; only don’t be tragic 
in your conclusions. But since you are so 
good-natured, I will be good-natured too.” 
She held her cheek up to him smiling. 

Beckworth caught her in his arms, held her 
tightly to his heart for a second, and then re- 
leased her so suddenly that when he was gone 
she exclaimed, brushing her face meantime 
with the tips of her fingers, ‘‘ It ¢ tiresome to 
have one’s husband so much in love with one. 
He might really be a little less of a bear.”’ 

The bear, meantime, was riding swiftly 
across the fields in the direction of the Travel- 
ers’ Rest. Mrs. Baxter admittcd him after 
some delay. On his inquiring for the sick 
man, and mentioning he knew him, the good 
woman wiped a tear from her eye. 

‘**Ah, Squire, if you’d only come a bit 
sooner! He spoke your name, and that was 
the last word he said’’— 

“ Then’ — 

** He is dead, squire.” 

Lawyer as he was, for a moment it was all 
Beckworth could do to keep from showing his 
immense relief. It was only relief for a mo- 
ment. Then a feeling of half pity for this life 
which he had thwarted in the beginning, and 
which death had rendered unsuccessful even 
in revenge, stirred in his heart. 

He put a few commonplace questions, and 
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followed Mrs. Baxter up stairs. He would not 
run any risks now; the great one was safely 
put out of the way. So, assisted by the hostess, 
who seemed to regard him, in his double charac- 
ter of lawyer and acquaintance, as a kind of 
heir to the scanty effects of the dead man, he 
looked them over. 

The examination revealed nothing of import- 
ance, and, except a watch, nothing of value. 
At its conclusion, Mrs. Baxter walked softly 
up to the bed, and bent over the motionless 
form lying there. 

“He held this to the end,’’ she whispered, 
indicating a piece of paper which fluttered in 
the death grasp of the hand, ‘“‘and he didn’t 
know nothing either. Would you mind lookin’, 
squire, if it be anything important?” 

The lawyer looked, first at the hand, then at 
the quiet features from which had now faded 
earthly passion and hatred, over which some- 
thing, even of the mysterious and solemn peace 
of death, had fallen like a benediction. Beck- 
worth drew a long breath, and turned away. 

“Let it stay with him,” he said. “It is of 
no importance.”” And so it remained un- 
touched, and he held it even in his grave. 

When, a few days after, Squire Beckworth 
knocked at the little yellow door which had 
for the last ten years borne the sign of Muriel 
Pollock—Milliner, he found it had been taken 
down. After repeated knocking, a sallow-faced 
woman, flour on her arms, and two children, 
eating bread and molasses, dragging on her 
apron, came to the door and informed him that 
‘*Miss Pollock had left !” 

The whole village soon knew this also, but 
neither he nor the neighbors ever discovered 
any traces of the little milliner. 





No man can improve in any company for 
which he has not respect enough to be under 
some degree of restraint.—Lerd Chesterfield. 

THE study of literature nourishes youth, 
entertains old age, adorns prosperity, solaces 
adversity. It is delightful at home and unob- 
trusive abroad. 

MARRIAGE is the strictest tie of perpetual 
friendship, and there can be no friendship 
without confidence, and no confidenee without 
integrity ; and he must expect to be wretched 
who pays to beauty, riches, or politeness that 
regard which only virtue and piety can claim. 
—Johnson. 

CaLumny.—Take a great, illustrious revenge 
on your calumriators, by seeking to do better ; 
constrain them to silence by your excellence ; 
this is the true road to triumph. If you take 
the other—if you plead your cause, justify 
yourself, or make reprisals—you open for your- 
self a store of woes, and you lose the tranquility 
which you require for your work, and the time 
in disputing which should have been conse- 
cated to labor. 





ROSE LEAVES, NO. 6. 


BY JOHN 8. REID. 





Who are the angels? Sons of God, 
Or only myths and ideal dreams? 
Like visions of the lunar beams, 
Evanescent as the morning cloud ; 
First heard of at creation’s birth, 
Then seen in Eden’s bowers of bliss, 
When life was pure, and happiness 
Alone was known upon the earth. 


In every age, in every clime, 
Mankind have dreamed of islands blest, 
Where angels dwell in peaceful rest 
Secure above the storms of time. 
In Judah’s land they were well known, 
From Mamre’s plain to Sinai's hill, 
As heralds of the eternal Will, 
Who makes the heaven of heavens His throne. 


Unfelt to touch, yet known to sight, 
In years immortal ever young, 
Radiaat in beauty, as when sung 
The Pleiades their song of light ; 
Swift as the lightning’s rapid wing, 
And strong in might, and great in power, 
Yet gentle as the dewy shower 
Which falls unseen at early spring. 


In dungeons deep, where prison bars 
Obscure the sun, and night and morn 
Are found as one, angelic forms 

Have lamp’d the gloom, like evening stars 

When seeming weary with the day ; 

At eve they sought their lone repose 
In human homes, and supped with those 

Where mortals dwelt, the sons of clay. 

And when the great, the expected morn 
Was ushered in on Bethlehem’s plains, 
Lone shepherds heard the glorious strains, 

And saw each bright immortal form, 

First at the manger and the grave, 

Where slept the Lord of Glory, then 
Their steps were found, like sons of men 

Who came to worship, or to save, 

And when the last of earth will come, 
And seas and skies shall fly away, 
Angels will herald in the day, 

And guard heaven’s great eternal dome. 

Then the loud trump will sound afar, 

And they who sleep shall rise again, 
All glorious as the golden grain, 
Or morning’s bright and brilliant stars. 


————_- a —__ 


LiFe may change, but it will not fly till the 
appointed hour; hope may vanish for a time, 
but it is deathless ; truth may be veiled, but it 
endures; and love may be repulsed, but it 
returns. 


PAYMENT OF DesBts.—Paying of debts is, 
next to the blessing of God, the best means in 
the world to deliver you from a thousand 
temptations to sin and vanity. Pay your debts, 
and you will not have wherewith to purchase 
a costly toy or a pernicious pleasure. Pay your 
debts, and you will not have anything to lose 
to a gamester. In one word, pay your debts, 
and you will of necessity abstain from many 
indulgences which woukd certainly end in the 
utter destruction both of soul and body. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


HOOD WITH LONG ENDS, KNITTING 
AND CROCHET. 
(See Plate Printed in Blue in Front of Book.) 

Materials.—Three and a half ounces of white sin- 
gle Berlin wool in long skeins, one ounce of blue 
Shetland wool, half an ounce of black single Berlin, 
three long wooden needles, No. 10, without knobs, 
may seg ditto, No. 5, and a bone crochet hook, 

o. IL 

Tuts hood, which partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a cloud, is very easy of execution, 
being all done in plain knitting. It is worked, 
as will be seen from detail Fig. 1a, lengthwise, 





Fig. 1a.—Detail of Hood. 


and for the front edge, on which afterwards a 
crochet edging is laid down, such a number of 
stitches must be cast on the No. 10 needles, 
with white wool, as will measure, when knitted, 
60 inches. Usually on this sized needles 6 
stitches may be reckoned to the inch, which 
would give 360 to be cast on for the whole 
length ; but, as searcely any two people knit 
quite alike, it is better to work 12 or 18 stitches 
for a few rows, and compare them with the 
inch measure, so as to be able to calculate the 
exact number required. In our model, close 
white stripes, knitted with the fine needles, 
alternate with more open ones of mixed blue 
and white, for which the larger needles are to 
be used. If preferred, pink or Ponceau Shet- 
Jand wool may be substituted for blue. 

The stripes are all knitted plain, backwards 
and forwards, each white stripe consisting of 





14 rows, and every mixed one of 7 row$, of 
which the ist, 3d, 5th, and 7th are knitted with 
the Shetland wool, and the three intervening 
ones with the white Berlin. 

The hood is commenced by a white stripe, 
and in order to form the shape of the ends, as 
shown in engraving, for the first half of the 
depth a stitch must be increased at the end of 
every row, either by knitting twice in the last 
stitch, first from the front and then from the 
back, or by taking up the loop under the last 
stitch, and knitting it before the stitch itself ; 
and in the last half, a stitch must be decreased 
at the end of every row by knitting 2 together. 

The whole depth of the hood consists of 9 
white and 8 mixed stripes. 

At the conclusion of the 6th white stripe, to 
form the pointed part of the hood which hangs 
down in the neck, the 80 centre stitches must 
alone be knitted backwards and forwards, con- 
tinuing the stripes as before, and decreasing a 
stitch at the beginning of every row, so that in 
80 rows they will all be used up and the piece 
brought to a point. The sloped sides must 
then be sewn together on the wrong side, and 
the point finished with a white wool tassel 
three and a half inches in length. The 3 white 
and 2 mixed stripes still wanting to complete 
the depth of the hood at the sides, are to be 
knitted with the remaining stitches, on each 
side separately, and after being completed and 
cast off, the edges of these pieces next the back 
are to be sewn together, for a certain distance, 
to close the neck. 

The entire outer edge of the hood is to have 
a flat crochet trimming laid down upon it, 
which will conceal the joins and fastenings off. 
For this, make a chain with the white wool of 
the necessary length (it will be seen by the 
illustration that the trimming goes up to meet 
the hanging part of the hood behind); about 
the same number of chain as of knitting 
stitches may be reckoned to the inch, but a 
trial should first be made. For the 1st row, 
work a treble (thread once over the needle) in 
every stitch. For the 2d row, with the black 
wool, * make a dc., putting the needle through 
the middle of a treble (not between two of 
them), 2 ch., miss 2 trebles, and repeat from * 
the whole length. A similar row is to be 
worked on the other side of the chain stitches, 
and completes the trimming. In case one of 
the brighter colors is used instead of gray, the 
same in single Berlin must be substituted for 
black in these edgings. After the trimming is 
tacked on, the lower ends of the hood are 
finished with white wool tassels five inghes 
long. 
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WARM CLOUD WITH HOOD 
(KNITTING). 
(Sée Plate Printed in Blue in Front of Book.) 
Materials.—Four ounces of white single Berlin 
wool in long skeins, one ounce of Pongeau ditto, 
three long wooden needles No. 10, without knobs. 
THs wrap consists of a straight scarf, one 
end of which, after encircling the face, is 
thrown over the shoulder, as seen in the ilhus- 
tration, and, for greater warmth and protection 
to the head and throat, it is drawn in at the 
back by means of a cord. 
The scarf is knitted lengthwise, according to 
detail Fig. 1, in close white stripes of plain 
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Fig. 1.—Detail of Hood. 


knitting, separated by narrow open ones of 
Ponceau. Such a number of stitches must be 
cast on as will measure, when knitted, fifty-five 
inches; the exact number cannot be given, as 
it depends on whether the worker knits tightly 
or loosely; the best way is to try twelve or 
eighteen stitches, knitting them backwards and 
forwards for a few rows, and then comparing 
them with the inch measure, as recommended 
for the hood with long ends. 

The scarf is begun and ended with a white 
stripe of 23 rows of plain knitting, and 9 of 
these stripes form the width of it. Each white 
stripe is separated by a narrow open Ponceau 
one, worked as follows: 1st row. Purl. 2d. * 
Over, slip 1, knit 1, pass slipped stitch over, 
repeat from *, 3d. Purl. Then re-commence 
the 23 plain rows with white wool. The ends 
of the scarf are gathered up together and fin- 
ished with white wool tassels five inches long. 
For the drawing-string of the hood, make two 
lengths of chain stitches, each measuring half 
a yard, and run them through the second open 
Ponceau stripe from the edge, so that they can 


be tied together in a bow at the back. The 
ends of these strings, which hang down behind, 
are also to be finished with white wool tassels. 


————___ eo 


ETAGERE. 


Wits lambrequins done in crochet and orna- 
mented with worsted bal fringe. This consists 
of two three-cornered brackets, ornamented 
with lambrequins in crochet, and balls made 
ofred wool. The straight sides of the brackets 
are eight inches long ; the front part, which is 
rounded off, measures thirteen inches from cor- 
ner to corner. To make the lambrequins, cast 
on a foundation thirteen inches long in cro- 








chet of unbleached netting cotton. 1st row. 
Treble stitches, instead of the ist treble stitch, 
3 chain stitches. 2d. To return scallops in 
chain stitch of 17 stitches and 1 plain stitch, 
caught into the 10th stitch of the preceding 
row. 3d. 1 chain stitch, turn the work, go on 





with plain stitches, observing to put 3 plain 
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stitches into the middle stitch of each scallop, | oumplats the peat by qrecheling back wards 
and to pass over the stitch at the bottom of the | and forwards, and then take up the loose 
scallop. There ‘should be 15 scallops. From | stitches on the one side, and crochet plain 
this point, carry each succeeding row as far as | stitches into them. For the next point, fasten 
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Fig. 1.—Candle Screen. 


the middle of the last scallop, then turn the | the thread on to the middle stitch of the 10th 
work and proceed. 4th. Like 3d row. 5th. | scallop, crochet 5 scallops in chain stitch, and 
Like 3d row. Then finish off each point of the | finish off the point like the former one. Cro- 
lambrequin separately. Fasten the thread on | chet the 3d point like the first. Make the balls 
to the middle stitch of the 4th scallop, and , of Berlin wool, and attach them to the lambre- 
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quins and along the edge, as indicated in the 
plate. Fasten the work to the brackets ; pass 
3 red cords through the wood, making a knot 
underneath each bracket; tie the cords. to- 
gether at the top, and make a bow with a 
tassel of worsted balls as a finish. 


<—iheode 
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CANDLE SCREEN. 
(See Engraving, Page 462.) 
THE frame is of walnut, gilt, bronze, or any 
white wood. The banner is given in full work- 
ing size in Fig. 1. It is worked in appliqué on 





scarlet cloth. A frame ean be made without a 
place for light, to be used as a sereen betwe-n 
the gas and a person sitting at a table. 





oe 


FLOWERS AND FLOWER BASKET. 
(See Engravings, Pages 415, 416, 417, 418.) 

Materials.—Middle-sized gold thread; crystal and 
gold beads ; Roman pearls in two different sizes: silk 
paper in three shades of pink, dark red, gold yellow, 
two shades of violet, ete. ; fine flower wire, etc. It 
materially assists workers to have the natural flowers 
to copy from. 

THE flowers are arranged in the basket in 
natural moss. The foliage, calix, seed pods, 
stamina, etc., are better bought at an artificial 
florist’s, as they are sold by the dozen, do not 
cost much, and are much neater made by ex- 
perienced hands than they can be by amateurs. 

Figs. 1 and 11. White Verbena.—The little 
petals are of white paper, cut out to the size 





and form of Fig. 11, and must have a line marked 
with a crochet hook in the centre of each petal. 
The middle of the flower is composed of a little 
knot of yellow silk, twisted round the top of 
the wire, which should be the fine green-covered 
wire sold by florists. Fig. 1 shows the group- 
ing of the flowers. 

Fig. 2. Scarlet Verbena.—The detail of this 
flower is the same as that of the white verbena. 
It is cut cut of paper, sold under the name of 
Dahlia paper. Each little blossom is finished 
with a yellow knot. 

Figs. 3 and 8. Syringa.—The half of the 
bloom is shown in Fig. 8 The whole four 
leaves are cut out together in white letter 
paper. The bloom should be double, and 
pasted together. The points for the open 
blooms are bent outwards, those of the half- 
open blooms are bent inwards. The stamens 
are of white cotton, touched at the top with a 
little gum, sand, and yellow powdered ochr 
The flowers are easily arranged over the twisted 
wire stalks. 

Fig. 4. Marigold.—A brown stamp pistil is 
required for the flat middle of the flower. Two 
rounds of yellow paper, graduated in size, are 
cut up like fringe for the flower, and pointed 
at each tip, then a fine knitting needle must be 
drawn along the centre of each petal. 

Figs. 5, 9, and. 10.—A knot of yellow silk 
paper, taken double, is fastened as the inner 


,part of the flower calix on a wire stalk, and 


this is then inclosed by a strip of yellow paper, 
half an inch wide, folded in quite small folds, 
which must have on one side a narrow edge 
painted over with scarlet; also the centre is 
touched with red. The flower-leaf parts of the 
narcissus—of which Fig. 10 gives one in the 
full size, after the small Fig. 9—hang together 
in the round, and are to be cut out in a flower 
circle of good white silk paper ; each flower- 
leaf is then to be folded together sharp along 
the middle at the back, and then opened ; the 
side edges are drawn over the scissors to give 
them a slight curve towards the outside. A 
little gum and a small calix hold together the 
flower-leaf circle. 

igs. 6 and 13. Forget-me-na.—Thick blue 
paper is used for cutting out this flower to the 
size shown in Fig. 13. It is slipped over the 
wire, and fastened like the verbena with a 
yellow knot. 

Figs. 7, 14, and 15.- Myrtle Blossom.—The 
blooms, in graduated sizes, are cut out of white 
paper, and put over stamens of cotton, just 
tinged at the top with gum and yellow ochre ; 
a few of the little green buds, which can be 
purchased ready-made, will give an excellent 
effect. 

Figs. 17, 18, and 19. Flower Basket.—This 
pretty and tasteful basket will do as well for a 
card as for a flower basket. The entire basket 
is shown from the bottom, flattened out, in Fig. 
19. The framework must be made by a tin- 
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man. The outer ring of the bottom, to which 
three little feet are attached, is four inches and 
a quarter in circumference. On the cross mid- 
dle rod is a ring two inches and three-quarters 
in circumference. Round the four and a quar- 
ter inch ring are placed seven other rings 
rather larger than the centre ring on the cross 
lines. These rings are bound together with an 
outer ring, to which the handle, shown in a 
reduced size in Fig. 18, is attached. All the 
foundation is worked over with beads; one 
gold and three crystal are threaded together, 
and twisted over the wire very evenly. The 
centre of the basket is filled up by two pearl 
beads threaded on the gold cord ; these must 
be fastened over the foundation wire before 
covering it with beads. The opening at the 
edge of the seven rings is filled in a similar 
way. The two wire rods of the curved handle 
are seventeen inches long; the three rings of 
the handle are three-quarters of an inch apart 
in the middle. The filling-in of beads and gold 


Fig. 1. 





wire will be easily seen in the design ; the seven 
side rings of the basket are filled up with cro- 
chet. The pattern is so simple, and every stitch 
is shown in Fig. 19, so that there will be no 
need to explain the way it is worked. 

Figs. 16 and 20. Pink.—Two parts, cut to 
Fig. 16, are required for this flower, which is 
folded in eight folds, and cut into tiny points 
at the edges. Each part must then be laid in 
a piece of soft rag, and twisted tightly, so as 
to get all the stiffness out of the paper, and 
give ita natural appearance. A green calix is 
drawn over the outer part of the flower when 
it is fastened to the wire stalk. It should be 
cut down as far as the opening shown in Fig. 
16, and the folds mark the other part.’ 

Figs. 21 and 22. Scarlet Poppy.—A little wad- 








stitched over with black thread, makes the 
middle of the flower; long stamens of black 
cotton, gummed at the tips, and touched with 
poppy seed, go along the same. Round these 
are placed the leaves, cut out of scarlet paper, 
and twisted in a cloth, as described for the car- 
nation. These leaves must be gummed with 
the side edges over each other. The upper 
part of the stalk should be twisted over with 
green wool. 

Figs. 12, 23, and 24. Rose.—Fig. 24 shows the 
way the centre part of the rose is made ; Fig. 
12 the outer leaves, which are gummed on the 
outside. 





TEA CADDY OR TOBACCO BOX. 
Tuis is a convenient little thing to make for 
a fancy bazaar. We should recommend its 
being made for a tobacco box. You require a 


frame of cane (any upholsterer can make the 
frame by the engraving if you are unable to do 


Fig.3 





it, though a sharp strong knife and some brass 

tacks are all that are required). The three 

engravings (Figs. 3, 4, and 5) illustrate very 

clearly the manner in which the frame is put 

together. The top is made quite separately 

from the bottom, and pieces of ribbon are fast- 
Fig. 2. 





ened to the two parts to form hinges. Our 
model is nine inches and a half long, seven 


ding, covered with yellowish-green paper, and | inches wide, including the frame work and the 
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corners, and about six inches high, without the 
lid. The other materials required are four 
green tassels, card-board, plain white canvas, 
or gold canvas (which is coarse gold perforated 
card-board), some black and any shades of 
wool; also red and green crochet silk, gold 
beads, some fine silk cord. Fig. 2 illustrates 
the manner of working the canvas ; itis worked 
entirely with loops of wool, then darned through 
with the different colored silks, working several 
rows of each color to form astripe. The mode 





of working is simply plain darning with the 
wool, this must go up the canvas, then cross 
the canvas by darning with silk and taking up 
the wool. It would save much trouble and 
look better to work a plain star or stripe in one 
or two colors upon the gold canvas. When the 
work is finished, mount it on card-board, line 
through with black silk. If meant fora tobacco 
box, you must line through with thin sheet 
gutta percha, which will prevent the tobacco 
becoming too dry. The pattern on the sides 
of the box is composed of medallions in black ; 
the pattern on the medallion is @ large cross- 
stitch and knots all round. It is the best plan 
to cut these medallions in black velvet, and 
gum them on to the work, then embroider the 
edge with silk. 
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KNITTED WOOLLEN UNDERSLEEVES. 

Materials.—Two and a half ounces of pearl-gray 
or violet single Berlin wool in long skeins, and a lit- 
tle black ditto, five steel needies, No. 14, and two 
ounces of black seed beads, as large as will pass 
through the stitches of the knitting. 

THESE sleeves are warm and comfortable to 
wear under a palefst or mantle, or with the 
open bell sleeves when out of doors. They 





may be knitted in a pretty shade of pearl-gray, 
bright violet, or, indeed, in any color preferred. 
The part next the hand is plain, that is, with- 





out beads, knitted in ribs of 1 plain, 1 purl, 
and, if greater warmth around the wrist be 
desired, can be turned in to half its depth, thus 
making it double. Begin by casting on 
stitches, equally divided on the four needles, 
and knit as before directed for 60 rounds, but 
after the 30th, increase as foliows at the under 
part or seam of the sleeve. In the 31st round 





Waistband Hook for a Fan. (See page 467.) 


knit the 1st stitch again from the back, and do 
the same in the last stitch of the round. Then 
follow 5 rounds without increase, purling 2 
stitches instead of 1, between the original two 
first plain stitches of the round, and the same 
at the other end. 37th round. Increase at the 
beginning and end again, in the same manner 
as before, and now you will be able to knit the 
second jstitch of former round plain, and purl 
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the next, thus carrying on the rib, and the 
same attheend. Five rounds without increase. 
Increase again as before in the 43d, 40th, 55th, 
and 60th rounds, the last two having only 4 
rounds between them ; and whenever the num- 
ber of stitches will admit of it, beginning addi- 
tional ribs next the seam on both sides. You 
will now have increased 12 stitches in all, and 
should have 640n yourneedles. The pattern 
with the beads now commences. They should 
be chosen as large as will conveniently pass 
through the stitch of the knitting, and must be 
threaded on the wool. For greater convenience, 
this should be done on a second ball, and the 
remainder of the first kept for the lower part 
of the other sleeve. Having joined on the 
wool with the beads, proceed thus: 1st round. 
* 1 purl, 3 plain, in the centre stitch of which 


(See page 467.) 


Fig. 1.—Handkerchief Case. 





pass down a bead, and bring it through to the 
front of the stitch when knitting it; repeat 
from *. 2d (without beads). * 1 plain, 1 purl, 
repeat from *. A plain stitch will, throughout 
the pattern, come over the bead, and care must 
be taken not to allow it to slip to the back. 
3d. 2 plain, putting a bead on the Ist, * 1 purl, 
3 plain, with a bead as before on the middle 
stitch ; repeat from *. 4th. Like 2d. Then re- 
commence at the 1st round, and repeat these 
four rounds 18 times for the depth of the 
sleeve, making 72 rounds and 36 rows of beads. 
Cast off loosely, and at the upper and lower 
edge of the sleeve, with black wool, crochet 
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the following as a finish: * 1 dc. in the 1st 


stitch, 4 ch., 1 de. in the 2d of these 4 ch., pass 
over 2 stitches of the foundation, and repeat 
from *. 


CORD AND TASSELS. 


For looping back curtains of silk, of the 
same color as the curtains. 
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WAISTBAND HOOK FOR A FAN. 
(See Engraving, Page 465.) 
Tuts hook for a fan is quite a new invention, 


HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 
THIs case is made of perforated card-board. 
Fig. 2 gives one of the corners in full working 


which will be found very useful for balls and | size. The card is put on as there shown, each 
Fig. 3 


theatres. It is worn on the waistband of the 


2 ‘31a 


dress ; the fan is drawn through the metal loop 
of the hook by means of the circle fastened at 
the lower end. Our pattern is made of open 
work silver, with the initials M. 8S. 
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CLEAN paper, torn into small pieces, and put 
in a case, makes excellent sofa cushions. 
VOL. LXXXIII.—30 









































layer being cut smaller than the preceding one. 
Fig. 3 gives the centre of figure in full working 
size; the two rows come outside of it as seen 
in illustration. The case is made up on a piece 
of card-board covered with blue silk and a puff 
of the same in the side, with bows on each 
corner. The case opens at the top around the 
edge of the puff. (or Fig. 1, see page 466.) 
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NETTED SPONGE BaGc.—Net twelve stitches 
with coarse crochet cotton on a piece of the 
cotton, with mesh about three-eighths of an 
inch wide. Net twelve rows to form a square. 
Run a piece of cotton into the centre stitches, 
and continue netting round twenty-four rows. 
Run a piece of tape through the last row.. Tie 
the ends in a knot. 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


THE FRYING-PAN. 


Every well-appointed kitchen should have the 
means of frying in two different ways ; the first, that 
commonly employed, is done in an ordinary frying- 
pan, of which it is needless to give a description. A 
little fat is put into the pan; when it is hot, the arti- 
cle to be cooked is laid in it, and when done on one 
side is turned to the other. It is, in fact, broiling by 
means of contact with hot iron, the slight quantity 
of grease just serving to prevent burning. Some 
things, which can stand rough handling, as chops 
and steaks, may be cooked in this way to a palatable 
condition; but the more delicate kinds of fish, bread- 
crum cutlets, etc., are mostly failures. 

For these, there should be a deep frying-pan or 
dish, allowing the things to be plunged in the boiling 
fat. Its dimensions should be sufficient to cook a 
fish the size of ahandsome mackerel. The deep pan 
by no. means dispenses with the smaller and shal- 
lower frying-pan for doing small things, such as 
kidneys, eggs, and steaks wanted in a hurry. Its 
depth may be from six to eight inches, as no more 
fat need be put in than will fairly cover the article to 
ve fried, and which may be laid on the wire-bottomed 
strainer for plunging in the fat and taking out. 
The handles, both of the pan and of the strainer, 
should be tipped with wood. A small wire basket, 
also with a wooden-tipped handle, will be found use- 
ful for frying small tender things, as whitebait, 
smelts, gudgeons, parsley, and vegetables divided 
into small portions. 

In a common shallow frying-pan, small tender ob- 
jects are apt to break and become sodden with 
grease. By plunging them in boiling fat, their out- 
side is set, and forms a erust; their substance be- 
comes firm, and when taken out they are crisp and 
dry. This is how suburban Parisian restaurants 
make such relishing fries out of poor, coarse river 
fish—dace, roach, bleak, and gudgeon. It is neces- 
sary to have the fat hot enough, because boiling 
grease does not penetrate the solid articles of food 
that are plunged in it, but shuts itself out at once by 
forming a brown case all over their surface. The 
natural juices inside do the rest, swelling the thing 
fried by their partial conversion into steam. If left 
too long in the fat, they will first be dried up, and 
then scorched and burnt. That the fat is hot enough 
may be known by letting one drop of water fall upon 
it; if it splutters and dances, all is right. A better 
way is to try it with a strip or thin slice of crum of 
bread. If it speedily turns of a golden brown, you 
may begin frying at once, remembering that things 
do very quickly, and cannot be left a minute. Even 
a three or four pound fish will speedily be done 
enough, and have acquired the tinge which brings 
the water into your mouth. 

Inexperienced cooks will be frightened at the quan- 
tity of fat required; but it may be made to serve 
several times, if strained and poured into covered 
jars, to keep out dust, as soon as the frying is done. 
Of course, fat which has once fried fish will be re- 
served for fish alone; the same of fat for vegetables 
and sweet things, as fritters, pancakes, etc. Good 
frying fat can be obtained from the top of broths and 
soups when cold. To clarify it, boil and skim it, and 
then pour it off, leaving in the vessel any sediment or 
liquor there may be at the bottom. Sweet pork lard 
makes excellent frying fat; butter is more expensive 
and, as well as oil, will be saved for meagre days by 
those who observe them. 





From what has been said, it therefore results that 
to really fry well, you must, first, have plenty of fat; 
secondly, you must let the fat get hot enough before 
commencing operations ; thirdly, you must wipe the 
surface of things to be fried quite dry before putting 
them in, otherwise the steam, suddenly generated by 
the moisture immersed in the fat, will cause it to 
splutter and fly about, causing perhaps unpleasant 
burns on your face and hands. This mode of frying 
especially allows you to smear the things with egg, 
dust them with bread-crums, or simply rub them 
with flour. They come out nicely brown and dry, 
neither greasy nor indigestible. Frying in this style 
alsoallows you to do many things which could not be 
cooked respectably in a shallow pan, as well as to 
freshen up yesterday’s remnants—small birds, slices 
of underdone meat, small or sliced potatoes, young 
vegetable marrows, sliced turnips, lumps of cold fish 
when shapely and not too much broken, artichoke 
bottoms and many others. 

A shallow frying-pan is incomplete without a fish- 
slice, which will also be useful in handling and tak- 
ing out things from the deeper utensil. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Pork 4 la Mode.—An excellent mode for very large 
pork, such as portions of the shoulder, loin, or spare- 
rib, of the very largest bacon hogs. Put the joint, 
rubbed with pepper and salt, into a pot having a 
close-fitting lid, with whole onions, celery, carrots, 
sage, parsley, and knotted marjoram, or thyme, a 
glass or two of wine, and enough water or broth to 
keep all from burning. Stew gently for three or four 
hours. Place the pork in the centre of a dish; ar- 
range the vegetables round it. Strain the gravy, 
skim off the fat; thicken, season, and dilute it, ac- 
cording to your judgment, and ,pour ‘it boiling hot 
over the pork. When removed from table, trim it 
into a handsome lump; put it on a smalier dish; 
warm up the remaining gravy (without the vegeta 
bles) and pour it over the pork. You will thus have 
a handsome dish to present cold. This is one ap- 
proved way of dressing wild-boar (with the skin and 
fat on). If we indulge mutton with the honors of 
venison, there is no reason why pork should not be 
treated as wild pig—a kind of game well worth se- 
curing, when it falls in your way. 

Scrambled Pork (.A good dish).—Freshen, by steep- 
ing, some nice salt pork; cut it into mouthfuls, and 
partly fry it. Just before it isdone, break into the 
pan with the pork from six to twelve eggs; break 
and mix the yelks with the whites, and stir them 
quickly with the pork. If the pork, while frying, has 
given out much fat, drain it off, before serving, into 
a basin, and save it for shortening crust, etc. Mealy 
potatoes (baked, boiled, or roasted) are usually 
served with scrambled pork. 

Pork Pancakes.—Make a light batter with milk, 
flour, and eggs; add a little yeast, and give it time 
to rise. If the pork is salt, freshen it by steeping; 
cut it as thin as possible, and fry it until done enough. 
Then dip it in the batter and fry it again, pouring 
over it a spoonful of batter. When fried on one side, 
turn it as you would a pancake. Cold boiled or roast 
pork, sliced thin, will not require any previous fry- 
ing, but may be fried at once with a due allowance 
of batter. 

Potato Haricot.—Cut into pieces beef, mutton, or 
pickled pork, and season them with salt, pepper, 
and chopped onion ; peel, and slice potatoes, and put 
them into a stone jar, in layers, with the meat; tie 
over the jar, set in a saucepan of water over the fire, 
and stew for about an hour after the water begins to 
boil. 
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Raised Rabbit Pie.—Make a raised crust; cut the 
meat from a fine young rabbit, season it, and add 
half a pound of fat bacon, the yelk of four hard-boiled 
eggs, sliced, and tomato-sauce to color it. Pack the 
meat tightly, and bake it gently for an hour and a 
half. To be eaten cold. 

Scotch Broth.—To four pounds of mutton, put one 


gallon of water in a saucepan; a teaspoonful of pear! | 


barley, two carrots sliced, two turnips sliced, two 
onions cut small, three carrots grated, the white part 
of a large cabbage chopped very small, and a small 
quantity of parsley. Seasen with pepper and salt. 
Boil very gently for three hours and a half, and then 
serve. 

Vegetable Stew.—Put two ounces of butter into a 
deep stewpan; peel one onion, slice it thin, and put 
it on the fire till lightly brown (stirring it now and 
then), and half a pound of vegetables, as turnips, 
leeks, celery, carrots, etc. Do not peel them, or 
throw away anything, but wet them well, cut them 
in a standing direction, put them into the stewpan, 
and fry ten minutes longer; add a pound and a quar- 
ter of peas, and fill up with two gallons of water; let 
it simmer for three hours, or until the peas are ina 
pulp; mix half a pound of oatmeal with a pint of 
water, make it into a liquid paste, and pour it into 
the stewpan, stirring it with a spoon; add three 
ounces of salt, half an ounce of brown sugar, boil it 
ten minutes, and it will be ready for use. A little 
mint, bay-leaf, thyme, morjoram or winter savory, is 
an improvement, as is also soaking the peas in soft 
water. 

Onion Sauce.—Mash boiled onions to a purée by 
squeezing them with a spoon through an earthen 
cullender. Return them to the saucepan, season 
with pepper and salt, and make all smooth with a 
little butter and milk, or cream. Make the sauce 
quite hot, pour it into a hot sauceboat, and serve. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Puff Crust.—Suppose we begin with a simple puff 
cake. Just moisten a pound of flour with water, add 
a spoonful of salt. Work it into a soft paste, and 
leave it for half an hour. Then roll it out about half 
aninch thick. With your knife spot its surface with 
little dabs of butter, fold it in two, roll it out again, 
dab it with more butter, roll out again, and so 
on, repeating the operation four or five times 
All this should be done expeditiously, and immedi- 
ately before setting into the oven. The more butter 
is used (within certain bounds), and the more fre. 
quently it is folded and rolled, the lighter will be the 
crust. Meat and other substantial pies should evi- 
dently have a more solid crust than apple, cherry, 
and other fruit pies. With this puff erust, you may 
either make plain puff cakes, cutting them out with 
a wineglass or tumbier (in default of more orna- 
mental cutters made of tin); or by putting a spoon- 
ful of marmalade or jam into each before baking, 
you convert them into tartlets. By laying a tin 
circle, like a half dollar, in the middle of each, be- 
fore baking, you make a hollow for the reception of 
custard, cream, or jelly, after baking. For puff 
crust of a far superior quality, take a pound of flour, 
heap it in the middle of your pastry-board (which 
may have three of its sides guarded with a wooden 
edge), put into it a tumbler of water, a saltspoonful 
of salt, a lump of butter as big as a walnut, and two 
egg-yelks ; the whites will serve to glaze your crust. 
The water will be gradually added with the right 
hand, while the ingredients are mixed together with 
the left. That done, make it up into a lump, and let 
it rest for half an hour. Then dust your board with 
flour and spread out the paste with your rolling-pin. 


| Take three-quarters of a pound of butter and spread 

it on the paste, but only in the middle, so that about 
| half of its surface is covered with the butter, Fold 
| the paste so as to inclose the butter; roll it out with 
the pin, making it twice as long as it is broad. Then 
fold it in four as you would a napkin, namely: put 1 
upon 2,4 upon 3, and then 2 upon 3. Then roll out 
| again. That is called giving it “a turn,” or “‘a roll.” 
| Give six turns or rolls in all. Not longer than five 
minutes after the last roll, employ your paste for the 
purpose required, otherwise it may turn out heavy. 
The temperature, é. e., the consistence, of the butter 
is of considerable importance. Too hard, it will not 
easily mix with the flour; in a running state, it will 
leak out at the edges at every roll. In winter butter 
is easily warmed; in summer it may be plunged in 
cold pump water. Some cooks use ice. 

Economical Cake.—One pound of flour, a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter 
or lard, half a pound of currants, one teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, the whites of four eggs, half a 
pint of milk. In making many sweet dishes, the 
whites of eggs are not required, and if well beaten 
and added to the above ingredients, make an excel- 
lent cake, with or without currants. Beat the butter 
to a cream, well whisk the whites of the eggs, and 
stir all the ingredients together but the soda, whici 
must not be added until all is well mixed, and the 
cake is ready to be put into the oven. When the 
mixture has been well beaten, stir in the soda, put 
the cake into a buttered mould, and bake it in a 
moderate oven for an hour and a half. ; 

Rusks.—Te every pound: of flour allow two ounces 
of butter, a quarter of a pint of milk, two ounces of 
loaf sugar, three eggs, one ‘ablespoonful of yeast. 
Put the miik and butfer into a saucepan, and keep 
shaking it round until the latter is melted. Put the 
flour into a basin with the sugar, mix these well to- 
gether, and beat the eggs. Stir them with the yeast 
to the milk and butter, and with this liquid work the 
flour into a smooth dough. Cover a cloth oyer the 
basin, and leave the dough to rise by the side of the 
fire; then knead it, and divide it into twelve pieces; 
place them in a brisk oven, and bake for about 
twenty minutes. Take the rusks out, break them in 
half, and then set them in the oven to get crisp on 
the other side. When cold, they should be put into 
tin canisters to keep them dry; and, if intended for 
the cheese course, the sifted sugar should be omitted. 

Cracknels.—Mix with a quart of flour half a nut- 
meg grated, the yelks of four eggs beaten with four 
spoonfuls of rose-water, make inte a stiff paste with 
cold water; roll in one pound of butter, and make 
the paste into cracknel shapes, put them into boiling 
water, and boil till they swim, then take out and put 
them into cold water; when hardened, lay them out 
to dry, and bake them on tin plates. 


THE TOILET. 

How the Hands may be Preserved White and Soft. 
—In the first place, perfect attention to cleanliness 
must be remembered when any employment compels 
a& person to make much use of the fingers; in the 
next, the soaps used must be such as are mild and 
emollient. The kind of soap isa great consideration, 
and any trouble in procuring good soap is well re- 
paid, for the ladylike appearance produced by soft 
white hands is undeniable, and by using good soap 
even chaps and chilblains may be in a measure, if 
not entirely, prevented. Soaps containing an im- 
proper proportion of soda make the skin rough and 
dry, and the use of soda or acids has the same effect. 
Sand soap or pumice-stone will remove roughness, 
and is especially useful to Jadies who do much needle- 
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work, as they—but especially the pumice-stone—will 
remove the roughness on the forefinger of the left 
hand, caused by the needle; but in using either sand 
or pumice-stone, care must be taken that the nails 
are not scratched. Warm water cleans the hands 
more ‘readily than cold, but they should be after- 
wards rinsed in cold water, otherwise they soil 
sooner again, and too frequent washing discolors 
the skin instead of improving it. When washed, the 
hands should be carefully dried with a rather coarse 
towel. Friction produces circulation and improve- 
ment in appearance ; but to preserve this, cold winds 
and rain must be guarded against by warm gloves 
and muff. Stains on the fingers from ink are re- 
moved by the application of spirits of hartshorn. 
While washing the hands, drop the hartshorn on the 
fingers, rub and wash them until the stain is re- 
moved, which will be very quickly, especially if 
immediately applied. Stains from fruit, especially 
walnuts, may be removed by rubbing the fingers 
immediately with salt and then washing. If the 
hands become warm while working, wash them in 
warm water, and puff them with violet powder; and 
if the hands are habitually moist the same plan may 
be adopted, as cold water tends to increase the 
moisture. After washing the hands and well drying 


them, the almond tablet may be rubbed over them | 


lightly, and the application will be found to produce 
a very agreeable sensation of softness to the skin as 
well as whiteness. 

The Hands and Face in Hot Weather.—After a 
journey or long walk on a warm day, it is most re- 
freshing and beneficial to bathe the face and hands 
in very warm water, and from the face it will remove 
the unpleasant redness and heat in a very short time, 
and impart a cool and delightful sensation. The ap- 
plication of cold water to the face and hands when 
heated from fatigue or exercise is very injurious to 
the skin, producing redness and eruptions that are 
seldom if ever removed. By the addition of a little 
spirits of wine or gin to the warm water, sunburns 
will be more likely prevented than by the simple 
application of hot water, but after a hot walk the 
face and hands should be bathed for at least a quar- 
ter of an hour, the hot water added as the water gets 
cold. After great fatigue, if a bath is not at hand, 
to the foot bath may be added a few drops (sixty) of 
the tincture of arnica, and all fatigue will be speedily 
removed if the feet are allowed to rest in the bath 
about a quarter of an hour, and the hands and arms 
be also bathed in the same way. After rowing or 
driving, ladies will find these directions very useful. 


SWEETMEATS. 


Ginger Drops.—Slice about an ounce of candied 
orange-peel into small pieces; put it with an ounce 
of sifted sugar into a mortar; beat both together 
until they form a smooth paste, when should be 
added half an ounce of pure pounded ginger and 
half a pound more gugar; then pound all this mix- 
ture, and add sufficient water to dissolve the sugar. 
Put all together into a saucepan, boil it to a caramel, 
and drop it in small pieces on clean writing paper. 
These form an excellent stomachic. 

Caramel for Sugar Baskets, etc.—Put half a pint 
of water into a pan, the white of an egg, and one 
pound of finely-sifted loaf sugar. Whisk all these 
ingredients together until they boil, taking off the 
scum as it rises. Allow it to boil five minutes. Let 
it pass through a strainer, after which put it again 
on the fire to boil, until it reaches caramel height 
(which may be known by taking out some of the 
syrup on a spoon handle and plunging it quickly into 
cold water; if sufficiently done, the syrup will be 


! 
| 





quite crisp). To make a basket, or any ornament: 
When the caramel is sufficiently cool, take a portion 
up into a spoon, and run it expeditiously in threads 
— the mould, which should be previously well 
oiled. 


To make Barley Sugar.—Take a portion of syrup, 
made as the above receipt dictates, and put it into a 
saucepan with a spout or lip to it. Add also some 
grated lemon-peel, and boil together till it reaches 
caramel heat, skimming it carefully as it boils. 
Have ready a marbie slab well buttered, and pour 
the syrup along it—as much as is required for making 
it the usual thickness—twisting it at the same time, 
to assume the same appearance as seen at the shops. 


Ginger Candy.—Mix together half a pound of 
sifted loaf sugar, half an ounce of pounded ginger, 
and one drachm each of pounded cloves and cinna- 
mon ; after which add a half wine-glassful of boiling 
water. Put this mixture on a fire, and boil slowly 
until it arrives at candy height. Pour it ona greased 
slab or tin, and as it hardens, cut it into squares. 
After, put them before the fire to harden, and then 
away into a tin box. 


Barley-sugar Drops, to be made as directed for 
barley sugar, only drop them in small, pieces on a 
marble slab, instead of long sticks. When cold, 
cover them with some pounded sugar, to keep them 
quite dry, and put them away in papers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Poison for Flies.—A good poison for flies may be 
made by boiling quassia chips in water into a very 
strong decoction, and then sweetening the liquid 
with treacle or sugar. This fly poison may be used 
with safety, as it is not injurious to human beings. 

Copying-ink.—An excellent copying-ink, for the 
purpose of taking impressions of a letter by means 
of a copying press, may be made by adding glycerine 
to common writing-ink. The glycerine serves to 
keep the writing moist for a considerable time. 

Ivory Ornaments.—The French way to clean and 
preserve the color cf ivory ornaments, brooches, ear- 
rings, card-cases, bracelets, chains, ete.: Place the 
articles to be cleaned in a basin of cold water, and 
allow them to remain in it twenty-four hours. Take 
them out of the water, and lay them ona clean soft 
towel, but do not wipe them; they must dry by the 
air, and any water that remains in the carving of the 
ivory should be blown out; if allowed to settle on 
the ivory, it would destroy the color. 

Cocoanut Paste.— Procure two large-eyed cocoa- 
nuts, crack them, and keep the milk ; shred the nuts 
into small pieces, and add one pound of moist sugar 
and the milk. Put all together into a saucepan, and 
boil gently over a slow fire until the nut is perfectly 
soft. Keep stirring it occasionally, so that it may 
not burn to the saucepan; then turn it into a flat 
dish, and allow it to cool. 

To Repolish Tortoiseshell.—When by wear, tor- 
toiseshell articles have lost their polish, the polished 
surface may be restored to its original condition by 
carefully rubbing with powdered rotten-stone and 
oil. The rotten-stone should be very carefully sifted 
through the finest muslin. When all scratches on 
the surface of the tortoiseshell are thus removed, a 
brilliant polish may be given to it by applying gentle 
friction with a piece of soft leather, to which some 
jeweller’s rouge has been applied. 

Balsamic Vinegar for Sick Chambers.—Take of 
each of the following ingredients: Rue, sage, rose- 
mary, lavender, cassia, one ounce; two cloves; pow- 
dered camphor, two ounces; strong vinegar, half a 
gallon. Ailow these to steep for a week. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 

PrernHaApPs few of our readers know how old is the 
celebration of our National Thanksgiving. Wash- 
ington, in the first year of his administration, in 
1739, inaugurated as a day of praise and rejoicing for 
our whole people the last Thursday in November, 
before set aside only ina few commonwealths. His 
proclamation, which we published last November, is 
a model of its kind. The observance was evidently 
in accordance with the feelings of our people, and 
has grown at last into a custom. For twenty-five 
years the separate States have celebrated the last 
Thursday in November, and the National Govern- 
ment has at length taken up the matter. 

We have long endeavored to secure the celebra- 
tion of this great festival upon the same dayin every 
American State and Territory, so that it might be a 
National Holiday. In 1863 the Southern States could 
not be reached. Application was made to President 
Lincoln, who issued a proclamation, the first since 
that of Washington from the representative of the 
nation, and appointing the same day, the last Thurs- 
dayfof November. His example has been yearly fol- 
lowed by his successors. 

But one thing is wanting. It is eminently fit that 
this National Holiday shall rest upon the same legal 
basis as its companions, the Twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary and the Fourth of July. As things now stand, 
our Thanksgiving is exposed to the chances of the 
time. Unless the President or the Governor of the 
State in office happens to see fit, no day is appointed 
for its observance. Is not this a state of things 
which calls for instant remedy? Should not our 
festival be assured to us by law? 

We hope to see, before many months have elapsed, 
perhaps before our next Thanksgiving, the passage 
of an act by Congress appointing the last Thursday 
in November as a perpetual holiday, wherein the 
whole nation may unite in praise to Almighty God 
for his bounty and love, in rejoicing over the bless- 
ings of the year, in the union of families, and in acts 
of charity and kindness to the poor. 

The influx of foreigners into our country is pro- 
digious. Not only by the natural increase of popula- 
tion, but by immigration, our numbers are growing, 
and our Western wilderness is fast shrinking before 
the pioneers of civilization. To bind together the 
discordant nationalities into one American brother- 
hood, what strand so potent as Thanksgiving? A 
community of praise and of kindly offices will soon 
establish a community of feeling and of language. 
Let every one who claims the name of American, 


wherever he may be—in the old world or the new, | 7 hed rather be a kikt : 
‘I had rather be a kitten and cry mew, 


on the land or the sea—unite to commemorate the 
day. It will bestronger than laws or armies to make 
our nation one. _ 

There will be no lack this month of special topics 
for thanksgiving. Each one’s memory will suggest 
a multitude. Our harvests are abundant. We have 
enjoyed the fruits of summer and the plenty of 
zutumn—poured upon us with a liberal hand. We 
have been untroubled by war. or pestilence. We 
have seen the bonds of union gradually reknitting. 
We have seen the completion of one great railway 
and the undertaking of another, to traverse the con- 
tinent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. And, last 


j between our country and the motherland, honorable 


to ourselves, healing the sore division that might 
have led to war, and affording to the world an ex- 
ample of dignified and cordial reparation of a na- 
tional injury unexampled in the history of diplomacy. 
For these, and for the many private blessings lav- 
ished upon us by the Divine Ruler, let us rejoice and 
give thanks upon this pieasant anniversary. 





HINTS ON LANGUAGE.—NO. 6. 
ERRORS OF THE EDUCATED. 

To expose the mistakes of contented ignorance is 
hopeless. There is no cure for these but a general 
improvement in education. There are, however, 
errors which well-instructed persons sometimes fall 
into, from mere habit or thoughtlessness. Such 
errors, like the “fears of the brave and follies of the 
wise,” have only to be brought home to the con- 
sciousness of those who commit them to be discarded 
at once. 

A very common mistake, even with good writers 
and speakers, is the substitution of had for would, 
before the adverbs rather, sooner, better, lief, and 
some others. “I had rather stay than go,” instead 
of “I would rather.” “I had as lief take one as the 
other,” instead of “I would as lief.” The origin of 
the error is evident enough. The two words had and 
would have the same contracted form when com- 
bined witha pronoun. “I’d rather” may be a con- 
traction of either “I would rather,” or “I had 
rather.”” This contracted form is that which we 
almost always use in common speech. Even when 
we are inclined to lengthen it, we rarely give the 
full pronunciation. We say “I ’ud rather,” leaving 
the verb doubtful to the listener's ear, and perhaps 
to ourselves. When driven to write it, we feel natu- 
rally inclined to take the shortest word, without 
much regard to the strict grammatical meaning of 
the phrase. That the expressions “I had rather” 
and “TI had as lief” are incorrect, will be made evi- 
dent by simply converting rather into its synonym 
more willingly, and lief into the corresponding 
gladly. Yetit must be admitted that these incorrect 
forms are warranted by such high authorities, from 
Shakspeare to some of the best writers of our own 
day, that they are entitled to be regarded, if not as 
established idioms, at least as tolerated solecisms. 

As regards the Shakspearian use of this form of 
expression, if may be noticed that though hed is or- 
dinarily found before rather, yet when the order of 
the words is reversed, the proper verb is used. Thus 
we read in “ King Henry IV.” :— 


Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers.”’ 
But in “ King Henry VL” we find:— 
*T rather would have lost my life betimes 
Than bring a burden of dishonor home.” 
The confusion of lay with lie, and of set with sit, is 
among the most common errors of speech, though 
well-educated persons are usually able to avoid it in 





but not least, we have seen the conclusion of a treaty | 


writing. Every one who is familiar with the idiom 
of our language knows, or ought to know, that Jay 


| and set are what are called transitive verbs, and that 


lie and sit are intransitive. In other words, the two 
former can take a noun after them in the objective 
case, and the two latter cannot. We say, “ Lay the 
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book down ;” “Set the post up.” To say, “ Lie the | 
book,” or “Sit the post,” would be ridiculous. The 
error usually committed is in the opposite direction 
—the transitive verbs being used in an intransitive 
sense. Many persons, not defitient In “education, 
would say, “‘Some of the children are laying en the 
grass, and the others are setting on the veranda.” 
That the error prevails in the very highest circles of 
society and of scholarship cannot be doubted when | 
we find it allowed to mar the effect of one of the 
finest verses in Byron’s well-known apostrophe to 
the ocean:— 

“* Man’s steps are not upon thy paths; thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him; thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 

For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 

Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send’st him, quivering in thy = yful spray, 

And howling to his gods, where y lies 
Iiis petty hope in some near port or bz 
And dashed him again to earth—there 

Any one who desires to avoid this error has only 
to consider whether the word remain can be used 
instead of any of these words, either lay, lie, sit, or 
set, so as to make sense, or, rather, grammar. If it 
can, the verb is intransitive, and should be either lie 
or sit, as the case may be; if it cannot, the verb 
should be lay or set. Instead of “the book was lying 
on the table,” or “the child was sitting on the ve- 
randa,” we can say, in good English, “the book, or 
the child, was remaining,” etc. But we could not, 
in place of “lay the book on the table,” say, “ remain 
the book,”’ ete. 

The distinction between le and lay, sit and set, has 
come down tous from our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 
They used the verbs licgan and lecgan, sittan and 
settan, with precisely the same meaning which we 
give, or ought to give, to our words derived from 
them. How does it happen that we find a difficulty 
in observing this distinction, which was so clear to 
our rude forefathers? The answer may be that we 
are not mere Anglo-Saxens. Our language and 
blood are partly Norman. When the Norman-French 
conquerors began to learn, and at the same time to 
modify, the Anglo-Saxon speech, one of their chief 
difficulties must have been that of comprehending 
and maintaining the precise distinction between 
words of this sort, nearly alike in sound and sense, 
and differing chiefly in a nicety of grammatical con- 
struction which foreigners would be apt to disregard. 
If such is the true explanation of this modern confu- 
sion of words, it shows how the erroneous habit may 
have come to prevail in that higher class of society 
to which Byron belonged by birth and education, 
and which was in a great part composed of descend- 
ants of the Norman gentry. 

Perhaps a like account may be given of the per- 
sistency with which many well-educated, as well as 
most uneducated, persons use the objective pronouns 
me, her, him, them, after the various tenses of the 
substantive verb to be, in spite of the injunctions of 
grammarians. The habit of saying “It is me,” “it 
was him,” is so universal and so fixed that some 
modern writers on English philology have been 
disposed to regard it as allowable, and te_lay down 
the rule that the personal pronouns may be used in 
the objective case, as predicates after the substantive 
verb. A writer of high authority, Dr. Latham, in- 
clines to this opinion. In French, it is well-known, 
the rule prevails. For “it is I,” “it was he,” the 
French would write, not c’est je and c’était il, but 
c’est moi and c’etait lui, moi and lui being pronouns 
ordinarily used objectively, like me and him. It is 


y, 
let him lay.” 





not unlikely that in this mode of speech also we may 
see the influence of the Normans upon the English 
language. 





| pear. 


Possibly to the same cause we may ascribe the 
general disuse, in ordinary speech, of whom as the 
objective case of who. Instead of “the man whom 
I met,” almost every one would say, “the man that 
I met,’ Or, more briefly, “the man I met.” Both of 
thése “modes of expression are in accordance with 
grammatical rules. Not so is the equally common 
form of interrogation, * Who did you meet?” ‘“ Who 
were you speaking to?’ Here whom would be cor- 
rect, and yet would seem so stiff and “ bookish” that 
many who know the right would yet pursue the 
wrong way deliberately. A little alteration of the 
phrase, in such a ease, will often make it more satis- 
factory in every way, as, for example, “* Who was the 
person you were speaking to?’ The French interro- 
gative pronoun qui (who), isthe same inthe objective 
as in the nominative case, and the Normans would 
have been much inelined to disregard the inflection 
of the English word. 

In whatever way these errors of speech may have 
originated, the probability is that with the extension 
of instruction and reading they will gradually disap- 
Those who use them, either from habit or to 
avoid an appearance of pedantry or formality, will 
do well to bear in mind that though some of them 
are tolerated as idiomatic exceptions to the strict 
rules of grammar, and are countenanced by the 
practice of very eminent writers, the judgment of 
the great body of grammarians is against them all. 
The tendency of language is towards regularity, and 
expressions which infringe the established laws of 
syntax are not likely to hold a permanent place in 
the written or spoken dialect of any educated people. 


A WORD ABOUT CHRISTIAN NAMES. 

A WRITER in an English periodical gives some 
eurious information respecting the Christian names 
found in the baptismal registersin Great Britain. It 
appears that two-thirds of the children christened in 
that country bear one or other of the following 
twenty-five names, which are given in the order of 
their frequéncy: Mary, William, John, Elizabeth, 
Thomas, George, Sarah, James, Charles, Henry, 
Alice, Joseph, Ann, Jane, Ellen, Emily, Frederick, 
Annie, Margaret, Emma, Eliza, Robert, Arthur, 
Alfred, and Edward. 

Among theless frequent names, some are bestowed 
in honor of distinguished personages, or in memory 
of noted events. Among these are mentioned such 
names as Regina Alexandra, Prince Albert Edward, 
Alma Eugénie, Alma Inkermann Sebastopol, and 
the like. Some indicate the religious feelings of 
ignorant or whimsical parents, as, for example, 
Hosanna, Selah, and Mahershalalhashbaz. Others 
are rude jokes, suggested by the surname, such as 
Sea Gull, Green Leaf, Royal King, Shooting Gallery, 
and Tempest Sleet. There are some strange com- 
pounds, such as Paramount Pye, Charming Nancy 
Wiltshire, Giddy Edwards, Illustrious Sarah Hendry, 
Perfect Sparrow, and Original Bigot Peele, which are 
both odd and unaccountable. 

There is one consideration which should always be 
present in the minds of parents when they are select- 
ing a name for their child. It is that the name is to 
be the property of the child, and should be given 
with sole reference to its future benefit and satisfac- 
tion. Common sense and common affection should 
therefore teach them to chceose such a name as will 
not be disagreeable or injurious to the child, either 
from its absurdity or for any other reason. That 
worthy gentleman, Mr. Frederick Sweet, had a good 
enough name of his own, and there is no evident 
reason why he should not have bestowed it on his 
eldest. But Mr. Sweet was of martial instincts, and 
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an ardent admirer of the first French emperor. As 
a consequence, his mild-tempered son, Napoleon 
Bonaparte Sweet, is compelled to bear through life 
the name of a man whom, from his reading of his- 
tory, he has learned (whether rightly or not) to abhor 
as an unscrupulous usurper. When the father of the 
late Mr. Pease was providentially saved from a great 
peril, it was highly proper that he should be grate- 
ful; but there was noreason why his gratitude should 
induce himeto punish his xew-born son, by inflicting 
on him the name of Preserved Pease. 

There is often a singular thoughtlessness about this 
subject on the part of very intelligent and affection- 
ate parents, who would be shocked to have it sup- 
posed that they could willingly do anything to cause 
injury or annoyance to their children. But experi- 
ence confirms what the poet tells us, that mischief is 
often done as much by want of thought as by want 
of heart. Nota few persons have suffered severely, 
in their feelings and in their fortunes, from the effect 
of a ridiculous cognomen, unthinkingly imposed upon 
them by parents who would sooner have endured 
any evil than have wittingly brought it on their 
children. 

BRAIN WORK. 

THE question whether severe exercise of the mind 
in study or literary labor is injurious or beneficial to 
the health is one of great interest, especially to 
parents and teachers. The subject is carefully ex- 
amined by an English medical writer, Doctor Elan, 
in a recent work, entitled “‘ A Physician’s Problems.” 
The conclusion to which he arrives is that, in the 
case of a grown person, the more the mind is exer- 
cised, either in study, composition, or professional 
labor, the better it will be, in ordinary cases, for the 
general health, provided that due physical exercise 
is taken, and that proper diet and hours of sleep are 
observed. With these precautions, it is hardly possi- 
ble to exert the mind too much. The number of dis- 
tinguished scholars, authors, lawyers, natural phi- 
losophers, and divines who have attained great age, 
while devoting themselves to great mental toil almost 
till their last hour, is remarkable. It includes, in- 
deed, most of the very eminent names in all those 
classes. 

But with children the case is very different. There 
is an unanimous consent of the authorities in declar- 
ing that hard brain work is likely to be injurious to 
young persons. The explanation of the difference is 
simple and intelligible. All mental excitation in- 
duces an increased flow of blood to the brain. In 
persons of mature age, whose tissues are thoroughly 
formed and firmly set, the blood-vessels of the brain 
are strong enough to withstand this increased flow, 
and, in fact, the brain is benefited by it. But in 
children the feeble tissues may give way before any 
unusual and long-continued influx. If an actual 
“lesion” or rupture of them does not take place, the 
vessels or cavities may be permanently distended 
and overloaded. The result is that the mental fac- 
ulties and bodily health are both injured. The 
bright, cheerful, ~ctive child becomes a dull, moping 
invalid, and often rushes into an early grave. 

These suggestions are certainly important, and 
well deserve the consideration of all whose duties 
bring them in connection with the training of the 
young. They may also serve to relieve the anxiety 
of persons who may fancy that they themselves, or 
some of their grown-up friends, are overtasking 
themselves with mental labor. According to the 
evidences which are cited, this would seem to bea 
result little to be feared. Any bad symptoms which 
are observed in such cases are to be ascribed, not to 
undue strain of the mental faculties, but to neglect 





of the just demands of the body. Let these be at- 
tended to, say the authorities, and then the more the 
mind is exercised, the greater is the likelihood of 
good health and long life. 


——e 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

WE make one or two extracts from an article on 
Shakspeare, in the London Quarterly Review for 
July :— 

“One characteristic stamps Shakspeare ..s an Eng- 
lishman of the time of Elizabeth: the prominence 
given by him to his female characters, their variety, 
and the important part assigned to them in his 
dramas. Ithas been said thatif Shakspeare paints no 
heroes, his women are heroines. Imogen, Hermione, 
and Desdemona stand forth in shining contrast to 
their faithless, wavering, and suspicious husbands. 
Shakspeare’s women are strictly real. Their very 
infirmities, like the tears of Achilles, are not a foil, 
but an ornament to their perfections; their failin 
spring from the root of their virtues. The women in 
Shakspeare suffer as they suffer in the world and ip 
real life, because in following the true instincts of 
their nature they fall sacrifices to the experience, the 
selfishness, the caprices of the stronger sex. With 
the exception of Lady Macbeth, there is no female 
character in Shakspeare which comes near the atro- 
cities of Iago or Richard Ill. Even Lady Macbeth 
has steeled her nature above that of her sex in ad- 
miration and devotion to her husband. Look out 
upon the world, and the same is going on every day ; 
woman complying with the law of her nature, and 
man transgressing his. 

“The woman’s nature and instincts are never lost 
sightof bythe poet. If faith, love, constancy, purity, 
are beautiful even in the abstract, they are more 
beautiful still in the concrete. * * It is in this 
exhibition of mortal strength and weakness, whether 
in man or woman, that Shakespeare excels, even in 
his less complex characters; whilst in the imperso- 
nation of a character of more complex elements, 
such as Cleopatra, he is supreme. What must that 
imagination have been that could conceive, or that 
mt ate which could so perfectly delineate, three such 
ypes of womankind as Juliet, Desdemona, and Cleo- 
patra!’ 


VILLAGE HOMES FOR LITTLE GIRLS:— 

“Prince Teck and his wife, the Princess Mary of 
England, have entered on the very princely and 
Christian work of providing country homes for little 
girls. A cluster of cottages is to be erected at Addle- 
stone, in Surrey, costing about $1500 each. Ten chil- 
dren, young enough to be bent to better ways than 
those to which they were born, are to be placed in 
each cottage, and the whole of *‘ Princess Mary’s Vil- 
tage Homes for Little Girls,’ as the community is to 
be called, will be under the care of a matron.” 


ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES:— 

“The Episcopal Lord Bishop of Quebec has pur- 
chased the Livermore Place and other pro erty in 
Plymouth, N. H., to the value of $47,000, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a young ladies’ Episcopal semi- 
nary of the highest order in the States.” 


WHAT MEN ARE DOING :— 

“In our land there are to-day 400,000 more of its 
citizens engaged in manufacturing and selling intoxi- 
cating liquors than there are in preaching and teach- 
ing [in all religions and in all sects in our country. 
Our 40,000,000 of people pay $12,000,000 ee yess for 
tho support of God’s ministers, and $1,000,000,000 per 

year to put into their mouths an enemy to steal away 
heir brains, and embitter their lives ” 

WHat WoMEN ARE DoING:— 

“‘Nine-tenths of all the school-teachers in Massa- 
chusetts are women.” 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘‘ How Uncle Henry Dyed his Hair’ —‘‘ Our 
Broken Household’’—“ The Old Man's Story”—*“ A 
Tribute to Miss Mary Madeline Bower”’—“ Life”— 
and “ The Might of Will” 
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The following are declined: “ Pearl Braxton”-— 
“Too Sure of Himself’—* Leoline’s Love’’—*“ Soli 
Deo Gloria”—* To L. B.”—Mrs. Hemmings’ Niece” 
—** Twilight Musings’’—“ No Man Can be Good to 
All’—* Nellie Grandby”’’—* The Little Beggar Boy of 
Rag Alley”—“ The Angel’s Warning”—“ Woman and 
her Work”—* The Bridal Day’’—“ The Lover's Fare- 
well”’—and “ The Governess.” 

“ Mattie M., Plattsburgh, Mo.” You sent nostamp 
for a reply. 

“ Aunt Edith’s Story.” No letter, no stamps. 

“ Little Babies.” No stamp. 

Notice.—Manuscripts must in all cases be accom- 
panied with the name and address of the authors, 
and stamps for their return, if not accepted. The 
utmost care will be taken and all possible expedition 
used with regard to them; but it must be under- 
stood that the editor is not responsible should a MS. 
be mislaid or lost. 


Literary Astices. 











From MENAMIN & RINGWALT, Philadelphia :— 

AMERICAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING. 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. This volume, full and 
complete in every respect, has been prepared in “the 
belief that it will fill an important vacancy, as a book 
of reference in printing offices, as an assistant and 
instructor to every apprentice, journeyman, and 
amateur printer, and as an attractive addition to 
the libraries of all who are interested in the art of 
printing. Special attention has been given to the 
inventors, implements, history, statistics, and pro- 
cesses of printing in the United States; as will be 
seen from the abstract of specifications of American 
patents relating to printing, the numerous descrip- 
tions and illustrations of American presses and all 
other American implements, and the large propor- 
tion of the historical and biographicai divisions which 
is devoted to the inventors and the early and distin- 
guished printers and type-founders of this country.” 
It is a handsome volume, profusely illustrated, and 
one without which no printing office will be complete 
in future. 

From Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

FOLLE-FARINE. By Ouida, author of “Strath- 
more,” ete. “ Folle-Farine,”’ though less objection- 
able than many of Ouida’s works, still belongs to the 
same class of pagan literature. Light and airy in 
style, displaying erudition, abounding in classical 
illusions, rich in color, and voluptuous in idea and 
expression, it is cynical in tone, and without religion 
or morality. 

ROOKSTONE. By Katherine S. Macquoid, author 
of “Forgotten by the World,” etc. A pleasant Eng- 
lish story, essentially English in its character. The 
book is creditably illustrated. 


From WILLIAM B. Evans, Philadelphia:— _ 

LILIAN; or, Did She Do Right? By Martha 
Farquharson, author of “ Elsie Dinsmore,” ete. An 
American novel of .average merit, from the pen 
of one who has already given several pleasant stories 
to the public. 


From Peterson & BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

SIX NIGHTS WITH THE WASHINGTONIANS; 
and Other Temperance Tules. By T. 8. Arthur, 
author of “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” ete. This is 





one of the handsomest books upon our table for the 
month. Its print is large and clear, and its binding 
is not only substantial but exceedingly elegant. The 
volume itself is a reprint of one of Mr. Arthur’s 
earlier works, a work written when the question of 
total abstinence was first convulsing the whole 
country. It is a book that has been the instrument 
of great good, and we are glad to see that it is again 
brought before the public that its influence may be 
again felt. 

HORACE TEMPLETON. A Novel. By Charles 
Lever. 

From StToppDaRrt, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ORANGE BLOSSOMS, Fresh and Faded. By T. 
S. Arthur. A beautiful volume in outward appear- 
ance, it contains noless beautiful truths within. The 
motto of the yolume is, “‘ Take us the foxes, the little 
foxes, that spoil the vines, for our vines have tender 
grapes.”’ So he treats of the little things that mar 
the happiness of married life, and points out to the 
young, the inexperienced, and the thoughtless how 
to avoid those little things in themselves and their 
actions, how to regard them in others, in order to 
preserve intact that harmony which should pervade 
a newly-established household. Of Mr. Arthur's 
repatation as a writer in the interests of morality 
and virtue, nothing need be said. 


From Henry C. LEA, Philadelphia:— 

THE HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE MED- 
ICAL SCIENCES. Being a Digest of British and 
Continental Medicine, and of the Progress of Medi- 
eine and the Collateral Sciences. Edited by William 
Domett Stone, M. D., F. R.C.S8. (Exam.). Vol. LUL 
July, 1871. 

From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila- 
delphia :— 

A COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
QUOTATIONS. Edited by Mrs. Hale. 1871. This 
reprint of an old favorite will be universally wel- 
comed. Mrs. Hale’s compendium has been pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be the best of its 
kind ever issued in America. Whether this be so, it 
is not for us to judge; but its wide circulation, and 
the many testimonies to its worth received by the 
editress, forbid us to doubt that this new edition 
will be as popular as its predecessors. Pp. 576. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC WORLD: August, 1871. 
An admirable monthly devoted to photography. 
Each number contains an illustration. This month 
there is a picture to which we would cail special 
attention, a woman’s head and figure, called “ Just 
asIAm.” The resignation and devotion in her face 
are beautifully portrayed. Miss Drinker is one of 
our most distinguished artists. 


From Harper & Brotruers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER and LIPPIN- 
coTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Charles Reade. 
We have received two editions of this book; one a 
neatly printed, bound edition for the library, the 
other in paper eever for generalreading. This story 
is in many respects a remarkable one, though it is 
the least pleasing of all of Reade’s literary efforts. 
Its plot is bold and decidedly original, its language is 
plain even to coarseness, and its characters are al- 
most without exception such as will excite the dislike 
or disgust of the reader. The story ends abruptly, 
almost weakly, as though its author had almost at 
the last moment changed his plan, and either had 
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not dared commit some literary atrocity he had con- 
tempiated, or else had become tired of his work, and 
so finished it off in a hurry. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY LORD 
BROUGHAM. Written by Himself. In three vol- 
umes. Vol. II. This volume resumes the history of 
Lord Brougham’s life and times in the year 1812, and 
carries it on until 1825, embracing accounts of all the 
important political events during that period, and 
histories, descriptions, and incidents of notable per- 
sonages. 

THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Giris. 
By Georgiana M. Craik, author of “ Mildred,” etc. 
With illustrations. This is the second of the series 
of “Books for Girls” promised by the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” This story satisfies all 
the expectations which have been raised by Mrs. 
Muloch-Craik’s promise to furnish a series of suit- 
able books for juvenile reading. 

From D. AppLetTon & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. With 
illustrations by George Cruikshank, John Leech, and 
H. K. Browne. We have received two more volumes 
of the “ Handy volume” edition of Dickens's works, 
the first volume containing “Oliver Twist’? and 
“Christmas Stories ;’ and the second volume, “* Dom- 
bey and Son.” This edition is a very neat and com- 
pact one, suited for the library. A volume will be 
issued every fortnight until the whole is complete. 

SARCHEDON; A Legend of the Great Queen. By 
G. J. Whyte Melville, author of “The Gladiators,” 
etc. A well-written semi-historical novel of the 
times of Semiramis. 

MY HEROINE. A Story. An English story of no 
particular merit or demerit, but which will entertain- 
ingly fill an idle hour. 

From CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

JOHN JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. This is an 
offset to “Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” published 
about a year since. It tells the other side of the 
story, and tells it effectively, and even sentimentally. 
If one had time to analyze this story, there might be 
another moral than the one in reference to flirting 
deducted from it. The domestic troubles of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerningham arose from that lady’s flirting. 
But that flirting was only a natural sequence of the 
idleness which she partly chose and partly had forced 
upon her. “She found her lonely hours were dull,” 
contains the pith of the whole matter. 

From J. W. ScHERMERHORN & Co., New York :— 

SCHOOL HOUSES. By James Johonnot. Archi- 
tectural designs by 8S. E. Hewes. A valuable book, 
giving architectural designs and elevations for the 
erection of school houses, together with suggestions 
and directions for their internal arrangements, light, 
heating and ventilation, furniture, apparatus, etc. 
The volume should be in the hands of every school 
superintendent. The appendix contains a chapter 
on “Graded Schools,” and discusses the merits of 
the town system versus the district system, the com- 
parative incompetence of district officers, and other 
matters of like interest. 

From Woo.tworta, Arsswortn, &Co., New York, 
through CextRaAL News ComPANyY, Philadelphia :— 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT; Its Officers and 
their Duties. By Ransom H. Gillet, recently Regis- 
ter and Solicitor of the United States Treasury De- 
partment, Counsellor-at-Law, etc. This volume “is 





not designed to give minute infermation to all who 
hold public office. Its object is to enable the rising 
generation to understand the structure of our gov- 
ernment, what offices are employed in its practical 
operation, and their general duties.” It should be 
in the hands of every man and woman who wishes 
to be informed as to the construction and practical 
workings of our government. 

From THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION Housz, New York :— 

SELF-DENIAL FOR THE PROMOTION OF TEM- 
PERANCE A DUTY AND A PLEASURE. A Ser- 
mon by the Rev. J. P. Newman, DD., Chaplain of the 
U. S. Senate, and Pastor of the Metropolitan M. E. 
Church, Washington, D. C. 

IS ALCOHOL A NECESSARY OF LIFE? 
Henry Munroe, M. D., F. L. 8. 

Two excellent temperance tracts, which should be 
widely circulated. 


By 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

From THE LEONARD ScoTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
New York:— 

BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE: 
July, 1871. Among all its later rivals, this grand 
old magazine holds its own. Age and ability are 
doubly imposing when united, and one feels a real 
literary pleasure in finding the pages once filled by 
Christopher North as fresh and vigorous as ever. 
One of Blackwood’s articles for June—‘ The Battle 
of Dorking’’—has been for some time in every one’s 
mouth. We notice the book reviews as extremely 
well done. May the brown covers long continue to 
appear from their wrappings as the months roll by! 


From WILLIAM L. Krnes.ey, Editor :— 

THE NEW ENGLANDER: July, 1871. This ex- 
cellent quarterly is especially interesting for Juiy on 
account of two articles—one by Mr. Kingsley on the 
Roman Catholic Church life during the French Revo- 
lution, and the other by Prof. Dwight upon Yale 
College, which we commend to all teachers in col- 
leges and universities. 

From Pror. JouN M. Leavitt, Editor:— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH RE- 
VIEW: July, 1871. The most noteworthy article is 
one upon Laud, in which the writer boldly maintains 
the archbishop’s cause against his enemies. For 
most of us Lord Macauley has settled the question, 
but it is well that the other side should be heard. 

From Doctor JOHN P. GRAY :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY: 
July, 1871. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MANAGERS OF THE STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Doctor Gray and his fellows are doing a good work, 
which will some day be appreciated. The magazine 
is exceedingly interesting, and the report shows how 
much practical good has been effected by the skill 
and kindness of the physicians. 

TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL ANNOUNCE. 
MENT OF THE WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA: 1871-2. We are glad to see 
that this, the first and largest institution for the 
medical education of women, is prospering. The 
eareer of medicine seems fairly open to our sex. 
Communications should be addressed to Mrs. E. H. 
Cleveland, M. D., 1800 Mount Vernon Street. The 
college re-opens October 5th. 
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Ovr ILLUSTRATIONS.— Everybody can see the 
beauty of the steel plate in this number. Look at 
the fashion-plates and at the large number ef en- 
gravings on the extension sheet! A colored plate of 
hoods. A well-executed wood-cut of “A Bad Day's 
Sport.” Twenty-four engravings illustrating the art 
of making paper-flowers. Numerous embellish- 
ments in the work department. Altogether over 
one hundred engravings in this number. Can this 
be beaten? 





GopeEy has come to us radiant as this sweet 
autumn weather that is crowning earth and sky. 
Of all the worthies, GoDEY thas a feminine beauty 
and grace that grows = our kindliest regard, a 
real old friend, who, in all the years of our acquaint- 
ance, has never disappointed our high esteem. We 
can commend it to all of our early readers as the 
ne plus ultra.—New Era, Greenville, Tenn. 

ADVERTISEMENT FOR 1872.—See the second page of 
cover. Besides the announcement contained in that 
advertisement, we will state that we have many 
other new things on hand. We have a fine collec- 
tion of stories that will be published during the year. 
The Book is sustained by a more talented and popular 
corps of contributors than other publications of the 
kind. ; 

Gopery'’s LADy’s Boox.—The last number is fresh 
and vigorous, and exhibits all the vivacity of youth, 
though the magazine is in its forty-first year. We 
don’t quite recollect the birth of Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book, but have been familiar with its pages largely 
over a quarter of a century, and whilst one and 
another periodical has been born, attained its zenith, 
gone into a decline, and we have chronicled its 
death, Goprey “still lives!” The secret is, that 
GODEY’S MAGAZINE has never lost the freshness and 
fire of youth. It has always led, and never been 
thrown into the shade bya rival, but that is where it 
has generally put all rivalry.—Heraid, Fredericks- 
_ burg, Va. 

CLuss! CLuBs!—It is time now to commence to 
make up your clubs. All the terms at which copies 
will.be furnished can be found on the second page 
of the coyer. The difference between the club price 
of the LApy’s Book and that of other magazines is 
only a few cents, and for that small difference you get 
about one-third more reading and engravings, and 
far more expensive engravings, than a lower-priced 
magazine can afford to give. Ladies, you will find 
very little trouble in getting upaclub. We see no 
reason why we should not have ten or twelve subscri- 
bers in every post-office town in the United States; 
and but for the fact that there are so many borrow- 
ers, we no doubt would have that number. 


GopeEy’s LApy’s Book is on our table, as lively 
and interesting as ever. Godey never sends out his 
best numbers at the beginning of the year, but they 
are allexcellent. Choice stories, splendid engravings, 
and charming fashions, are the interesting features 
of the number before us.—Star, Tippin, O- 


WE shall, as usual, adhere to everything promised 
in our advertisement. There are no decoy numbers 
with Gopgy. Our attention is paid to every number 
of the year, in endeavoring to make it better than its 
predecessor. 


Our model buildings are designed expressly for 
the Lapy’s Book alone, and cannot be published by 
others. The original cuts or electrotypes are not for 
sale. 





GODEY’s SPECIALTIES—found in no other maga- 
zine: Drawing Lessons; Model Cettages, and other 
buildings: Original Music; Original Receipts for 
Cooking; True Colored Fashions, not merely fancy 
pictures. The Music 2lone that we publish could 
not be procured in the stores for less than #4, and 
our subscribers have the separate pieces long before 
the general public. 


GopeEy’s Lapy’s Boox.—We have been a reader 
of this pioneer lady's magazine for a quarter of a 
century, and its pages have lost_none of their inte- 
rest. Forty yeare of unexampled success attest the 
skill with which the publisher, L. A. Godey, Esq., 
caters for the tastes of the ladies of America, amd 
one of the principal causes of his great success arises 
from the fact that he PERFORMS ALL HE PROMISES. 
—Register, Washington, O. 


To accommodate our subscribers, we will club with 
Arthur’s Home Magazine and Children’s Hour at 
the following prices :— 

The receipt of $4.50 will pay for Godey’s Lady's 
Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine for one year. 

The receipt of $3.50 will pay for Godey’s Lady's 
Book and Children’s Hour one year. 

Six Dollars will pay for Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour one year. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine is the best $2 magazine 
published. The Children’s Hour is the best juvenile 
magazine. 

WHEN we receive money for a club we pay that 
money over, and there our responsibility ceases. If 
a number is not received, write to the publisher of 
the missing magazine. 

“WE like GODEY’S MAGAZINE,” says a lady at our 
elbow, and no wonder, for an examination of it will 
satisfy the most skeptical that it takes the lead of all 
the illustrated magazines of the day. Its beautiful 
illustrations, its fashion plates, its embroidery and 
eostume designs, together with its acceptable read- 
ing matter, makes GODEY one of the best and most 
welcome of magazines.—Gazette, Hoimesburg, Pa. 





FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. Gopgy. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows:— 

“The tal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All persons 
who receive money orders are required to pay there- 
for the following charges or fees, viz: For an order 
for $1 or for any larger sum, but not exceeding #20, 
the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted by 
the postmaster giving such order; for an order of & 
and up to $30, the charge will be 15 cents; more than 
$30 and up to $40, the charge shall be 20 cents; over 
$40 and up to $90, the charge shall be 25 cents.” 

BEAVER BRAND Monair.—This article is decidedly 
the most useful and beautiful material for ladies’ 
dresses to be found in the country. Our women folk 
pronounce it so, and we have great confidence in 
their judgment. Peake, Opdycke & Co., 427 and 429 
Broadway, New York, are the agents, but it is for 
sale by all the leading dry goods merchants in the 
principal towns and cities in the United States. 

WE have received the following pieces of music 
from the publisher, Geo. A. Oates, of Augusta, Ga. 
Lee & Walker have them for sale :— 

Whispers from Home. A Baliad. By Edward F. 
Walker. 

May Fair Waltz. By G. Schaub. 

The Jacket of Grey. By Mrs. C. A. Ball. 
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A BosTONn newspaper relates an incident of a man 
there who entered a rail car, and, seeing an empty 
seat, asked the person who was occupying the one 
adjoining it if it was engaged, and, notwithstanding 
he was repeatedly assured that it was, he thrust him- 
self into it and retained “forcible possession.” Now 
that seems a very rude act, especially when there 
were other unoccupied seats in the car. As the 
counterpart of this case is witnessed almost daily at 
the starting and at the stopping of nearly every rail- 
way train where additional passengers get on, it is 
well to inquire a little into it, and see if this rudeness 
is not the legitimate result of that most outrageous 
system of fibbing which is practised every day in 
railway cars in regard to seats being engaged. It is 
& common thing for travellers of both sexes to enter 
a car, take a seat next the window, place a shawl, or 
carpet bag, or newspaper on the other seat, and then 
tell the next applicant that it is reserved or engaged, 





During the summer we attended a fancy party at 
one of our fashionable watering-places, and the next 
day saw a description of it in one of the dailies. 
Dear me! how much prettier it was in the paper 
than in reality! We thought there must be some 
mistake about it, but were assured that they were 
always done up in that way. The young man who 
does up the descriptions must earn his bread and 
butter. The following is a good burlesque on the 
modern style of describing watering-place balls :— 

PENNSGROVE, SALEM COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 

DEAR BULLETIN: In a former letter we gave a 
brief, general résumé of the attractions of our present 
local habitation. We hope the outside world exists 
without our presence. As for ourselves, we intend 
to live on as long as oyr good name and fair fame 
will procure us meals at jolly Joe French's, or peace- 


| ful slumber beneath his roof. To the dear public, 


| whose hearts are not hardened towards us for our 


and repeat the fib as often as application for it is | 


made, without apparently any compunetions of con- 
science. In view of this prevalent system of railway 
untruths, it is not strange if occasionally there should 
be one who, having had his faith in such statements 
wholly destroyed, should take possession of an un- 


j 


failure to detail minutely the last hop, we make 
amends by the following specific recital of our last 
fancy dress ball:— 

Searcely had the sun sank to rest behind the Bran- 
dywine hills, and ere the purple splendor of his part- 
ing beams had faded from the wide waters of the 
Delaware, the busy hum of preparation might have 
been heard by those whose ears were familiar to 


| such sounds. 


occupied seat wherever he finds it. At any rate, we | 


are certain of one thing, and that is that there ought 
to be a reform in this matter of “engaged” or “re- 
served” seats. If there is not, we are afraid, if the 
words of the good book are true, 'there are some 
who carry their heads pretty high now in the moral 
world who will hiltve a fearful record to face. 

Here is another. On a crowded night at the 
Stockton House, Cape May, when chairs were in 
demand, we asked a person (not a gentleman) if an 
unoccupied chair was engaged. He stated that it 
was. We watched that chair for some time. At 
length he put his legs on it. We did not give up the 
watch, and at the end of fifteen minutes we saw it 
still occupied by his legs. We suppose the ladies 
knew what a brute he was, and would not sit by him. 

VERY pretty from the French Empress :— 

* A poor woman in Belleville, Paris, whose son was 
prisoner among the insurgents in Versailles, wrote 
to the ex-empress (thinking she was still on the 
throne) to beg her to grant a pardon to the prisoner. 


For ourselves, the throbbing of the innumerable 
patent palpitating bosoms caused us a thrill of ec- 
static pleasure nearly akin to the Mussulman’s bliss 


| at thought of the harems of the blessed. 


Between nine and ten o'clock the crying of a num- 
ber of children in seareh of “tired nature’s sweet 


| restorer, balmy sleep,” caused numerous inquiries 
| as to whether this was the bawil referred to. An in- 


The empress replied: ‘ Peace to the dead; they were | 


not the guiltiest, and God has already judged them. 
I soomy regret, madam, to be of no use to your son. 
The right of pardon no longer belongs to me. Of ail 
my past prerogatives, it is the only one I regret. I 
can promise you only to pray for your son; this I 
will not fail to do.’”’ 


A NEW game, called the “dot’’ game, has been in- 
troduced, and is said to afford considerable amuse- 
ment. Each player must be provided with pencil 
and paper. Let one of the party read aloud—dis- 
tinctly and not very fast—and as he or she reads, let 
the rest each make a dot for every word read. When 
the page is read, count the words, and let each player 
count his dots and see who has been accurately “ up 
to time.” 


MARION HARLAND.—We take great pleasure in 
stating that this celebrated and much appreciated 
writer will continue to contribute to the Lapy’s 
Book. We can safely say that no other magazine 
has any writer of equal celebrity, nor one whose 
stories are as much sought after. It is not only asa 
writer of fiction that Marion Harland has attained 
her present standing. She is the author of a work, 
“Common Sense in the Household,” that will live 
even when all other works of the same nature have 
died. It is a work that every family should have, 
not only for the receipts, but for its common sense 
and good advice. 


| satin pereale, with 


dignant negative was followed by suspending lan- 
terns around the dancing-floor. The squeak, screech, 
and tum-tum of the proverbial fiddle gathered the 
galaxy of “fair women and brave men.” There 
‘eyes looked love to eyes that a again,” an 

‘*‘all went merry as a marriage bell.” 

The charming, plump Miss Eatenough was led to 
the floor dressed in a silk, calico poplin, trimmed 2 
la omlette, while her partner, the tall and graceful 
Mr. Verrithin, wore a diamond shirt-stud and pat- 
ent-leather pumps. 

Miss Nudress was attired in a flounced moire an- 
tique delaine, trimmed 2 la fricassée, and her hair 
arranged on the scrambled-egg pattern. 

The neat Miss ‘Smotherdown had ona pain blue 
red and green watered chintz, without trimming ot 
any kind. 

Her partner, Mr. Phattie, a stout gentleman, 
sported a brief roundabout and small clothes. 

Miss Grimph “tripped the light fantastic toe’ ina 
fteen fathom flounces, set off 


| with fringe. 





Mr. Semigudcloes sachéd in a new suit of linen 


| “> @ éte. 


The galaxy of lookers-on seemed vying with the 
dancers themselves in vivacity of dress and vitality 
of action. 

The list of dances, too numerous to mentio 
included the “Dutchman,” the “Spearmen,” an 
many others of the modern fashionable agonies. 

After numerous sets had thumped the floor and 
wearied their feet, a sumptuous repast was served 2 
la carte. Then * Put me in my little bed” became 


the - of the evening, or morning of the next 


day. Then, when all was still, “ In slumber, at mid- 
night, the sailor boy lay,” as also did the rest of the 
Bay and jovial party who rested from their labors. 
yatermelons, cantaloupes, peaches, and other gar- 
den sass, are being shipped in large quantities from 
the surrounding country to your city. Yours, 
More REVIVED. 


T. BucHANAN READ.—What is the matter? In the 
last half-dozen letters from the correspondent at 
Rome to the Bulletin, this gentleman’s name has not 
been once mentioned; but our friends, the Princess 
Wittengenstein and the Countess d’Arsoli figure 
largely; also that nuisance, Liszt. Will some one 
inform us why this latter became a padre? We have 
heard accounts not favorable to his moral character. 


Cats, like quacks, mew-till-late. 
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SATURDAY Nigut.—How many a kiss has been 
given, how many a curse, how many a caress, how 
many a look of hate, how many a kind word, how 
many & promise has been broken, how many a soul 
lost, how many a loved one lowered into the narrow 
chamber, how many a babe has gone from earth to 
heaven, how.many a little crib or cradle stands silent 
now, which the last Saturday night held the dearest 
tregsures of the heart! 

A week is a life. A week is a history. A week 
marks events of sorrow and gladness, which people 
never heard. Go home to your family, man of busi- 
ness! Go home to the chair that awaits you, careless 
waif on life’s breakers! Go home to those you love, 
man of toil, and give one night to the joys and com- 
forts that are flying by! * 

Leave your books with complex figures, your dingy 
office, your dingy shop! Rest with those you love, 
for Heaven only knows what the next Saturday night 
will bring you! Forget the world of care and the 
battles of life which have furrowed the week! 
Draw close around the family hearth! Saturday 
night has awaited your coming in sadness, in tears, 
and in silence. Go home to those you love, and as 
you bask in the loved presence, and meet to return 
the loved embrace of your heart's pets, strive to be a 
better man, and bless Heaven for giving His weary 
children so dear a stepping-stone in the river to the 
Eternal, as Saturday night! 


LIVING BEYOND THEIR MEANS.—Bulwer says, pov- 
erty is only an idea in nine cases out of ten. Some 
men with $10,000 a year suffer more for want of 
means than others with $500. The reason is, the 
richer-man has artificial wants. His income is 
$10,000 a year, and he suffers enough from being 
dunned for unpaid debts to killa sensitive man. A 
man who earns a dollar a day, and does not go into 
debt, is the happiest of the two. Very few people 
who have never been rich will believe this, but it is 
true. There are thousands and thousands with 
princely incomes who never know a minute’s peace, 
because they live beyond their means. There is 
really more happiness among the working men in 
the world than among those who are called rich. 


GETTING WEIGHED. 


DAINTILY drawing anear the rough platform 
Comes the sweet maiden of scarcely nineteen ; 

Graceful and light are the movements of that form, 
Over which lovers adoringly lean. 

Laughing, she waits while the scales are adjusting, 
Gayly coquetting with glances that slay— 

Woe to the heart that so fondly is musing! 
Anxious to know how much she will weigh. 


Now she weighs more in the seales of Love’s making 
Than all the bright jewels earth can bestow; 
How will she weigh when from Love’s dream awak- 


ing, 
Her lover finds her as cold as the snow? 
False to the vows she so faithfully plighted ; 
False to the heart that lies torn at her feet— 
How much will she weigh when all things are righted, 
When at the last reckoning they two shall meet? 
EDWARD JAMESON. 


WE are happy in giving place to the following. 
The lady referred to is the daughter of the eminent 
publisher, George P. Putnam, Esq., of New York :— 


“On Tuesday last, Miss Putnam ayouns Americen 
lady, who has been studyin medicine in Paris, took 
her de in the great amphitheatre of the Ecole de 
Médecine with remarkable honors—the highest mark 
of approbation, that of ‘perfect satis 
the cabreem, being obtained by the ane! | All the 
members of the faculty — warmly — 
mented their nowvelle confrere ; and she was leudiy 
applauded by the public, who showed the greatest 
interest in the young American.” 





TELL YOUR WiFz.—If you are 1 trouble or ina 
quandary, tell your wife—that is, if you have one— 
all about it at once. Ten to one her invention wil} 
solve your difficulty sooner than all your logic. The 
wit of woman has been praised, but her instincts are 
quicker and keener than her reason. Counsel with 
your wife, or your mother, or sister, and be assured 
light will flash upon your darkness. Women are too 
commonly adjudged as verdant in all but purely 
womanish affairs. No philosophical student of the 
sex thus judgesthem. Their intuitions, or insights, 
are subtle; and if they cannot see a cat in the 
meal, there is no cat there. In counselling a man to 
tell his trouble to his wife, we would go farther, and 
advise him toa keep none of his affairs secret from 
her. Many a home has been happily saved, and 
many & fortune retrieved, by man’s full confidence 
in his “‘ better half,”” Woman is far more a seer and 
prophet than man, if she have a fair chance. Asa 
general rule, wives confide the minutest of their 
plans and thoughts to their husbands, having no in- 
volvements to screen from them. Why not recipro- 
cate, if but for the pleasure of meeting confidence 
with confidence? We are certain that no man suc- 
ceeds so well in the world as he who, taking a partner 
for life, makes her the partner of all his purposes and 
hopes. Whatis wrong of his impulses or judgment, 
she will check and set right with her almost uni- 
versally right instincts. ‘‘ Helpmeet’’ was no insig- 
nificant title, as applied toman’s companion. She is 
a meet help to him in every darkness, difficulty, and 
sorrow of life. And what she mos&«craves, and most 
deserves, is confidence—without which love is never 
free from shadow. 

>. — 

A Lapy at Long Branch was talking to a gentleman 
next to her at dinner, and, becoming very animated, 
shook her small frizette of false curls in his soup 
plate. He passed on to fish. 

THE PIANO NUISANCE.—Who will assist in getting 
up a society for the suppression of pianos? Look 
what a nuisance they are at watering-places! A 
party retires to the parlor to have a pleasant chat. 
In comes some idiot who thinks she can play, and 
has waited her opportunity for an audience. Down 
she sits and commences to drum, interfering with 
conversation, giving no pleasure, and simply inspir- 
ing disgust. You are on a visit toafriend. There 
is the inevitable piano. Enter one of the young 
hopefuls, who sits at it and teuches the keys. You 
are forced to make some remark upon the subject. 
The mother takes it up. “Oh, yes! she can play 
very well. My dear, play the rondo you learned last 
week.”’ She does it, and how remarkable it is that 
all piano pieces are long. You think, as she turns 
Jeaf over leaf, that it will never end. You rise to go. 
You are not off, for mamma says: “ Play’—the rest 
in a whisper. Another twenty pages! Poor idiot! 
You think it is all over. No such thing. “Now, 
dear, play your father’s favorite.” You are in for it 
again, and again for her mother’s special piece, and, 
happily for you, the last—something to please her- 
self. What is your opinion of pianos when you get 
out on the pavement? 

Our good old friend of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
says:— 

“Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—Ladies even at the sea- 
side or among the mountains are doubtless exercised 
to some degree as to the fashions likely to prevail 
during the early fall. By reference to this admirable 
publication, their minds will at once be set at ease, 
or, what is perhaps more agreeable, at work de- 
vising new and charming toilettes upon the basis 
required.” 
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HOLLOWAY’S MusicaL MonTa.y for November.— 
Contents; Oh, Would I Were a Girl Again! beautiful 
song, by Nilsohn; Immortellen Waltz, by Gungl; 
Warblings at Morn, by Brinley Richards; Beautiful 
Valley, song; and an easy arrangement of Balfe’s 
sweet air, Then You'll Remember Me. Price 40 
cents. Last three numbers $1. This number also 
contains the prospectus for 1872, which will be the 
tenth year of our favorite periodical, with a new and 
valuable list of premiums of music, magazines, books, 
and a variety of useful articles. Send for it. 

New Music.—Oh! Pity Me, Lady, touching song, 30 
cents. When You Bring Your —— Bride, Mrs. 
Hackelton’s last and most beaut#ful song, 35. New 
editions of the favorite old songs: Blue Bells of Scot- 
land, Campbells are Coming, Bonnie Doon, I See 
Them on Their Winding Way, Teach, Oh! Teach Me 
to Forget, Maid of Llangollen, The Ingleside, Rose 
of Allandale, and Switzer’s Song of Home. Each 20 
cents. Also, Entre Nous Waltz, 20. Merry May 
Galop, 20. Ringlet Waltz, 30. Magnolia Schottische, 
30. Rippling Waves, brilliant fantaisie, by Richards, 
40. In the Fields, pretty nocturne, by Jungmann, 
4). Send orders for the Monthly, or for any music 
published, to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post- 
Office, Philadelphia. 

“WASHINGTON, having gone through a severe 
French roof eruption and bay window rash, is just 
now suffering from a pretty sharp attack of basket 
wagon or pony pheton fever, superinduced, it is 
thought, by wood pavements. It has broken out 
very bad, and threatens to have a general run, unless 
checked up soon by a new rage. Tortoise-shell 
jewelry promises to be the next fashionable epi- 
demic; but this is a minor distemper.” 

Everybody has the tortoise-shell jewelry. We see 
it on persons who could not afford to pay a large price 
for it, and we therefore think it must be cheap. The 
bay window and French roof have been an epidemic 
here for a long time. Somebody said we ought to 
deeply sympathize with France, so many of us have 
found hospitality under a French roof. 

HIGH authority has given orders in England that 
the pulpit sand-glass, which indicates the length of 
time allowed for the sermon in the royal chapel, 
shall be measured for twenty minutes only, instead 
of an hour as formerly. Sydney Smith’s idea was 
even more practical, and instantaneously operative, 
that is, to have a trap-door under the “ sacred desk,” 
with a spring to “drop him’’ when his half-hour had 
expired; or have the sounding-board over his head, 
in the shape of a round candle-extinguisher, lowered 
upon him at the end of twenty minutes» 


Whur is a soldier who attempts to bayonet a ghost 
an unprincipled fellow? Because he sticks at no- 
thing. 

EARN WHAT YoU SpPEeND.—Three-fourths of the 
difficulties and miseries of men come from the fact 
that most want wealth without earning it, fame 
without deserving it, popularity without temperance, 
respect without virtue, and happiness without holi- 
ness. The man who wants the best things, and is 
willing to pay just what they are worth, by honest 
effort and hard self-denial, will have no difficulty in 
getting what he wants at last. It is the men who 
want goods on credit that are snubbed, and disap- 
pointed, and overwhelmed in the end. Happiness 
cannot be bought by the bottle, nor caught up by the 
excursion train, nor put on with any robe or jewels, 
nor eaten at any feast. It does not exist in any ex- 
hilaration, excitement, or ownership, but comes 
from the use of the faculties of the body and mind. 





Paris IremMs.—There has just died a singer and mu- 
sician in Paris, who won but little fame, but was a 
true musician nevertheless, since, with his passionate 
love and Se ype range of music, he brought Gluck 
out of almost entire oblivion, long before Gluck’s 

t interpretess, Pauline Viardot, enthusiastically 
worked for the same end; he was master of Sontag, 
Miolan-Carvalho, Pasea, and Marimon, of Alizar 
Bettini, Darcier, and Depassio; and he made old 
Spontini shed tears with his songs. His name was 

rangois Delsarte. Delsarte leaves a large work, 
which forms a curious history of dramatic song—a 
complete collection, accompanied with useful and 
interesting notes, of all the most beautiful airs, 
duets, trios, and operatic scenes of the great Italian, 
German, and French composers, from Piccini, Cheru- 
bini, and Rameau, to Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, 
with a choice of the most piquant songs of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. His son is about 
to publish the book at a low price. Delsarte’s 
*“Stances A l’Eternité,”” composed by himself, are 
well known. 


On Saturday two new pieces were played at the 
Vaudeville, the real success of the evening being for 
a third, an old one of M. de Najac’s. A curious im- 
pression was made on the audience by the absence 
of the orchestra, which has been suppressed by the 
maneat. The first of the new productions was an 
absurd little piece called “* La Ressemblance.” ‘Do 

ou know what ‘La Ressemblance’ is like?” said a 
oud-spoken critic in the Foyer. ‘Like the twin- 
singers Lyonnet,”’ suggested some one. “ No!” cried 
the critic; “like nothing at all.” The second piece, 
“*L’ Aile du Corbeau,” is as much in the style of the 
Palais Royal as its comrade, and, more incongruous 
pas Lafontaine dispenses some of its greatest 
ollies. 


While dealing with laughter, we must give a word 
to Figaro, who yesterday was telling us of a Bohe- 
mian who, unfortunately, had not a single stick of 
furniture to put into his new residence. ‘‘ Do just 
lend me a chair or two,” he asks of a friend; “I 
peep be so ashamed, you know, if any robbers were 

come.’ 


AN AWKWARD WAGER.—The Paris Gaulois pub- 
lishes what one may hope is the commencement of 
an amusing correspondence. The first letter is from 
M. Bernot, head of the College of Chateaudun, to M. 
le Baron Unterrichter, orderly officer of General 
Baron Von der Tann, Ratisbenne. It runs thus: 
“Baron—The 21st of November last, ye were at 
Chateaudun, which was taken after a fight of nine 
hours, not very glorious for the Prussian arms, since 
18,000 men, with tweirty-four pieces of artillery, were 
pitted a ainst 1200 men. You took up your quarters 
at my friend's, the apothecary, where we met. After 
dinner, in the goy caused b your success, you 
boasted about the power of ssia, her immense 
forees, and admirable military organization, which 
no other nation could resist. Greatly excited, you 
fixed the date of your triumphal entry into Paris, 
and fixed the following itinerary: ‘In two days we 
shall be at Orleans, in eight days at Tours, and in 
three weeks in Paris.’ As I contested this last asser- 
tion, you said: ‘Well, I bet my head against yours 
that we shall enter Paris before January1.’ The bet 
was taken. Not having entered Paris before Janu- 
ary 1, you have lost, and your head belongs to me. 
Asaman of honor and a gentleman you owe it to 
me, and I count upon your word. But do not tor- 
ment yourself, Baron; [am not a man of blood, and 

refer seeing heads where the Creator placed them. 
‘or this reason, I propose a settlement. You shall 
keep your head, which is no doubt precious to you, 
and would bea great nuisance to me; but as com- 
> peeing) you will give me 10,000f., which shall be 
aid out in relieving the victims of the war.” The 
Baron’s answer is anxiously expected. Will he pre- 
fer sending his head or the money? The poor of 
Chateaudun, who are interested in the settlement, 
eagerly watch the arrival of the mail-bags. Grimm 
tells an_anecdote, in his correspondence, of Kin 
Henry VIIL. having, for some reason not mentioned, 
demanded the h of the Bishop of Montauban, 
whereu the French monarch — that the 
prelate Le yey had not got one. Bluff King Hal 
was tic at the answer, and did not press the de- 
mand. A me in those days evidently went a long 
way; but it is to be hoped that our Bavarian baron 
will not be allowed to escape so easily, and that he 
bdo either undergo public execution or hand out his 

ers. 
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Ws copy the following truthful article from the 
Tribune :— 

“Tue TRADE OF LITERATURE.—Somebody ought 
to write a hand-book of literature. We are apt to 
fancy that authorship in the golden age used to be a 
matter of divine afflatus more or less. If a man 
wrote a book then, it was, we think, wrenched out 
of him by the immortal longings which he felt, or 
fancied he felt. Penny-a-liners, if the creatures ex- 
isted in that time, are swept into nothingness with 
the gad-flies that fluttered out their poisonous sum- 
mer day a hundred years ago. Now over ytedy is a 
oe et wee from the at Givine who sells his 
ast Sunday’s sermon to his sectarian magazine at 
$10 per page, to Madame B. clearing the expenses of 
her fortnight at Cape May by her description of her 
own and her friends’ dresses for the Flunkey’s 
Journal at $% per column. In old times, when a wo- 
man wrote a book, however meagre, men, with great 
acclaim, crowned her Sappho on the spot, and all 
other women as promptly turned their backs on her 
as a social Pariah. 

“Now literature is the money-making trade to 
which all young girls just out of school, and needy 
widows, first turn. The popular idea is that it is a 
genteel business which can be carried on at home. 
and which uires no preparatory culture, as would 
sewing or teaching. | magazine and newspaper 
editor is overwhelmed with applications for places 
on his corps of contributors ; the peculiarity of which 
is that there is rarely any apparent conviction on 
the part of the applicants that they have any word 
to speak or song to sing which must be uttered, or 
which will benefit the world when it comes. They 
need money. This, to themselves, is the force of 
their appeal, made often with all the pathos of de- 
spair. Then, too, their ideas of the rewards of 
aethershte are such veritable dreams of Alnaschar. 
A ey g girl of eighteen proposes herself as managin; 
editor of a political newspaper; a Southern lady of- 
fers to sell her three-volume novel for ‘a sum suffi- 
cient to re-purchase her lost plantations, and restore 
ae aay to ease and —— nbn -! of a 

opeful hun, aspirants a opeless s 
publishers OC caer their attacks, wh shoul no 
some hand-book or plain expose of the business and 
seale of prices be set forth? Why sheuld the editor 
wrap himself and his business in a haze of mystery? 
—sit in a nebulous glory at the gate of the desired 
city? Would it not ease his soul and his letter-box 
to state plainly that the city within has neither 
— streets nor gates of pearl? that its laws are 

ose dictated by the most downright common sense 
and eee and that greenbacks and not glory 
are their prevailing motive power? There is no pro- 
fession of which the public is so ignorant of the busi- 
ness details as that of authorship, and perhaps this 
would be proper if eve blisher was a Mzcenas, 
and every author an or a geni The glitter- 
ing veil suits Isisin her temple. But the fact is, that 
in England and this country two-thirds of the read- 
ing public demand ines, aawenepers, and 
pony - which possess | = od —<- - ‘ancy, 
nor knowledge. stor e ms, the essays 
(as well as the sermons) whieh best suit this dy, 
half-taught public, can be furnished to order by any 
decently-edu active adaptive man or woman; 
and such literary matter is well paid for. We see 
no reason, therefore, why this host of needy would-be 
authors should not earn a livelihood in satisfying 
this incessant demand for evanescent matter, as 
long as their productions are not immoral and are 
reasonably clean. 

“In the bay amd class of magazines and journals, 
there will be found a certain individ belonging 
to each, which if the contributor would study his 
chance of success would be greater. The article 
which would not suit the atmosphere of a speculative, 

uiet Boston audience would be welcomed in New 

ork for its subjective dramatic mode of setting 
forth truth, and _ vice versa. But the tyro,-with his 
first MS. in hand, goes trembling to an editor’s door, 
supposing it is the one portal of the temple of Fame 
inside of which the Immortals ony ee yee and 
ealous, to admit or reject him from ir company. 
f the fateful yellow envelope comes back to him, 
Fate, he thinks, has pronounced against him. His 
wisest pe would .be to take it to another dealer, 
recisely as if it were a of sugar or tobacco. 
f one does not want it, a er may. There is no 
conayusagy among successful authors against his 
early genius; the editor is quite as anxious to obtain 
g matter as he is to furnish it. The half dozen 





leading magazines represent very fairly the phases 
of the best thought in the country and if there be 
anything worth uying in his addition to it, he will 
not failina sale. If he does, let him still hopefully 
begin to take a lower piece. The inferior popular 
journals are probably his field. Our advice is in- 
tended for the trader rather than the true artist, 
perhape, and smells of the shop more than Parnassus. 
5 we think it suits the want and temper of the 
e.’ 


A DESCENT from the sublime to the ridiculous may 
sometimes be effected by the substitution of but a 
few words. For instance, take the beautiful lines:— 


“You may break. bY i may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of thé roses will hang round it still.” 


And read it thus:— 


“You may break, you may shatter the vase if you 
choose to, 
But the scent of the rose will hang where it used to.” 


Or this on a goblet :— 


“You may wash it, and rinse it, and do what you will, 
But the smell of the whiskey will stick to it still.” 


Cnoy AWAH, @ young Chinese Sunday-school 
scholar in Washington, has made the following 
translation from the 25th chapter of Matthew :— 


“The kingtom like ten girls never marry; they 
bring some lanterns; come out till some new mar- 
ried man come that way. Have got five wise and 
five foolish. Five hold lanterns with no oil. Smart 
five all have oil inside. The new married man come 
oy they sleep. By and by they all say, ‘ New mar- 


ed man—come!’ All go out tohim. Five makey- 


nice lanterns. Five foolish say, ‘You give my oil; 
lamp no oil, you give my some.’ The smart say, ‘I 
ho oy you; I not enough; _— go market buy.’ 
Foolish go market to buy. The new married man 
come. All come in to dinner. Shut the door. By 
and by the foolish come and say, ‘Boss, boss, open 
door.’ He say, ‘Ino a you; you no my.’ Must 
be smart, no understand the day.” 


THREE CHOICE AND BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAY- 
INGS:— 

No. 1. “Bep-Trowe.” <A mother with her sleeping 
babe in her arms, carrying it lovingly up to its nightly 
resting-place. An older child, itself almost a baby, 
is clambering up the stairs before her. This is the 

icture; and the artist has given it a tender interest 

hat appeals to every mother’s heart, and to the heart 
of every lover of children. In “THE ANGEL OF 
Peace,” the babe is borne to its heavenly rest; in 
this to its nightly slumber. 

Apart from the subject of this beautiful engraving, 
it has rare excellence as a work of art, and is a great 
favorite among picture buyers. 

No. 2 “THE ANGEL OF PEACE.” This picture 
represents an angel bearing a lovely child, passing 
over a sleeping city. The soft light of a crescent 
moon and the nament of stars rest upon the cit 
and its peaceful inhabitants like a benediction. It 
is one of the tenderest and most beautiful creations 
of art, ~aere take its place on the walls of any 
parlor in the land. 

No. 3. “THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.”’ AS a 
work of art, this exquisite picture is beyond criti- 
cism. It represents two children bearing a wreath 
of immortelles to place it upon the grave of their 
mother. The picture is full of sweet and tender in- 
terest, and will win its way to ag heart. The 
original is one of the most charming pictures of the 
season. 

We have arrangements with the publishers of 
these charming pictures that enabie us to send them 
by mail toour subscribers at $1 each; or two of them 
for $1.75; or the three for $2.25. Pictures like these 
cannot be bought of any print seller for iess than $5 
each. We recommend all of our readers who desire 
fine pictures to secure copies of these. Address L. 
A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 


’“ JOHNNY, what do you expect to do for a livin 
when you get to be a man?” “Well, I reckon 1’! 


get married and board with my wife’s mother.” 
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THE SCOTT CENTENNARY. 
Apropos of the Scott celebration in Edinburgh, we 
give the following interesting statement about the 
great Wizard of the North, Sir Walter Scott:— 


ScotrT’s PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


Scott, at twenty, is thus described in Lockhart’s 
Life: “Young Walter Scott was a comely creature. 
He had outgrown the sallowness of early ill health, 
and had a fresh, brilliant complexion. His eyes were 
clear, open, and well set, with a changeful radiance 
to which teeth of the most perfect regularity an 
whiteness lent their assistance, while the noble ex- 
panse and elevation of the brow gave to the whole 
aspect a dignity far above the charm of mere features. 
His smile was always delightful, and I can easil 
—— the pa ntermixture of tenderness an 
gravity with playful, innocent hilarity and humor in 
the expression, as being well calculated to fix a fair 
lady’s eye. His figure, excepting the blemish in one 
limb, must, in those days, have been eminently hand- 
some. Tall, much above the usual standard, it was 
cast in the very mould of a young Hercules, the head 
set on with singular grace, the throat and chest after 
the truest mode! of the antique, the hands delicately 
finished, the whole outline that of extrao 
vigor, without as yet a touch of clumsiness.” 

A jimpse of the personal appearance of Sir Walter 
is afforded in the following lines, from the rapid and 
vigorous sketch of this author in the “ American 
Cyclopoedia:” “*He was tall and of vigorous frame, 
and in waiking betrayed his lameness only by a 
— sinking of the right limb. His head was lon 
and cylindrical in shape, his complexion fair, an 
his eyes—surmounted by large poy eyebrows—were 
smalland gray. The expression of his countenance 
was somewhat heavy, but in conversation or in mo- 
— of relaxation it brightened up with great ani- 
mation.” 

Prescott, the historian, in an essay on Scott (1838), 
noted the opinion that worldly sagacity or shrewd- 
ness was a prominent trait of expression in the face 
of Scott. “Indeed, his countenance,” says this 
writer, “would seem to exhibit, ordinarily, much 
more of Dandie Dinmont’s benevolent shrewdness 
than of the eye glancing from earth to heaven, which 
in fancy we assign to the poet, and which, in some 
moods, must have been his.” 

Irving's description should not be omitted, familiar 
though it be, for itis exceedingly fresh and animated: 
‘In a little while the ‘lord of the castle’ himself made 
his opens: I knew him at once by the descrip. 
tions I had read and heard, and the likenesses that 
had been published of him. He was tali and of a 
large and powerful frame. His dress was simple and 
almost rustic: An old green shooting coat, with a 
dog whistle at the buttonhole, brown linen panta- 
loons, stout shoes that tied at the ankles, and a white 
hat that had evidently seen service. He came limp- 
ing up the gravel walk, aiding himself by a stout 
walking stick, but moving rapidly and with vigor. 
By his side jogged along a large iron-gray stag- 
hound, of a most grave demeanor, who took no part 
in the clamor of the canine rabble, but seemed to 
consider himself bound, for the dignit of the house. 
to give me a courteous reception. Before Scott had 
reached the gate he called out in a hearty tone, wel- 
coming me to Abbotsford. * * * His voice was 
deep and sonorous. He spoke with a Scottish accent, 
and with somewhat of a Northumberland ‘buzz, 
which, to my mind, gave a Doric strength and sim- 
7 recitation of poetry was at times mag- 
hiticen 


Scott’s NOVELS. 


An idea of the fertility of Scott's mind, and of the 
prodigious and unremitting industry with which he 
abored, is strikingly suggested by a glance at the 
“Waverly Novels” ina group. Their titles are here 
appended, together with their respective dates of 
publication :— 

Waverly, July 17, 1814. 

Guy Mannering, Feb. 24, 1815. 

The Antiquary, May —, 1816. 

Old Mortality, Dec. 1, 1816. 

The Black Dwarf, Dec. —, 1816. 

Rob Roy, Dee. 31, 1817. 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian, June —, 1818. 

A Legend of Montrose, June 10, 1819. 

The Bride of Lammermoor, June 10, 1819. 

Ivanhoe, Dec, 18, 1819. 

The Monastery, March —, 1820. 





The Abbott, Sept. —, 1820. 

Kenilworth, Jan. —, 1820. 

The Pirate, Dec. —, 1821. 

The Fortunes of Nigel, May 30, 1822. 

Peveril of the Peak, Jan. —, 1823. 

Quentin Durward, June 20, 1823. 

St. Ronan’s Well, Dec. —, 1823. 

Red Gauntlet, June —, 1824. 

The Betrothed, June —, 1825. 

The Talisman, June —, 1825. 

oodstock, June —, 1826. 

The Chronicles of the Canongate, Nov. —, 1827-8. 

The Fair Maid of Perth, —, 1828. 

Anne of Geierstien, May —, 1829. 

Count Robert of Paris, Nov. —, 1831. 

Castile Dangerous, Nov. —, 1831, : 

The “Chronicles of the Canongate” consist of six 
small stories, entitled as follows: “The Highland 
Widow,” “The Two Drovers,” “The Surgeon’s 
Daughter,” ‘“‘My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,” “The 
Tapestried Chamber,” and “The Laird’s Jock.” 
Scott was sixty —- old when he wrote “Castle 
Dangerous,” the last of the Bn Novels,” and, 
in less than a year from the time of its pubiication, 
the Minstrel was laid in his grave. 


ScoTT’s MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
The miscellaneous labors of Sir Walter were 
volumnious, and were almost always valuable with 
solid literary merit. 


ScoTt MEMORIALS. 


The stone that marks Scett’s grave, in Dryburgh 
Abbey, is a large, flat slab of granite, inscribed 
as follows:— 

Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, 
Died September 21, A. D., 1832. 


The bust of Scott, by Sir Francis Chantrey, seu!pt- 
ured in 1820, stands in the library at Abbotsford, 
where it was placed by Ao poet’s son, on the day 
after the funeral of Sir Walter. This bust was given 
to Scott by the sculptor, who also made a copy of it, 
in marble, for the Duke of Wellington, in 1827—which 
is at Apsley House, London. Sir Francis Chantrey 
made another bust of Scott, in 1828, for Sir Robert 
Peel, and this is at Drayton Manor. 

The first statue of Scott was made by John Green- 
field. Itisin freestone. It represents the poet ina 
sitting posture. This work is at Edinburgh. 

The portraits ’of Scott are very numerous. One 
miniature is extant representing him in his fifth or 
sixth year, Another shows him at twenty-five. 
Lockhart mentions these, and nineteen oil paintings 
beside—the best being, unquestionably, that by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, made in 1820, for George IV., and 
still in the royal collection. This is three-quarters 
view, so generally seen in the homes of the people. 

At Selkirk, in Scotland, in front of the court house, 
is a statue of Sir Walter, made by Alex. H. Ritchie, 
of ‘Musselburgh. The pedestal bears this inscrip- 
tion:— 





Erected in August, 1839, 
In Proud and Affectionate Remembrance 


i) 
Sir WALTER Scott, Baronet, 
Sheriff of this County, 
From 1800 to 18382. 


= Dale ent stream still let me stray, 
Though none should guide my feeble way , 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick Creek, 
Although it chill my withered cheek.” 


At Glasgow a full-length statue of Scott, by Ritchie, 
surmounts a Doric column about eighty feet high. 
It was erected in 1837. 

In the Church of St. John, at Perth, is a statue of 
the poet, made of brown stone. He is represented 
standing, and holdsa MS. in his hand. At his feet 
is a dog, looking up. 

The by memorial of Scott is the great en- 


shrined statue at Edinburgh. 


GopEY.—Athough in general, conservatism and 
age go together, yet old, old GoDEY grows more and 
more spirited as its constantly accumulating num- 
bers increase. Emphatically a lady’s friend, her 
literary looking-glass, in which she can see herself as 
others would wish to see her. Whatever is interest- 
ing to ladies will be sure to find its way into GopEy, 
and though times and fashions may change, GODEY 
ever changing with them, yet unchangeable, remains 
be = lady's book published.—Gazette, St. Clairs- 
ville, O. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey'’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Jormerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








FIRST STORY. 


THE above design is intended to meet the wants 
of many who are anxious to build a square, compact 
house. It can be built of either wood, brick, or 
stone. The kitchen wing is intended to be only two 
stories high, with a flat roof. 

It contains a parlor, 15 by 25 feet; a library, 15 b 
18 feet; sitting-room, 15 by 25 feet; dining-room, 1 
by 23 feet; kitchen, 12 by 18 feet, with large pantry, 
back stairway., The chambers in second story cor- 
respond in size to the rooms below. 

e building will cost for its erection from seven to 
ten ; meee dollars, according to the style of finish 
use 














SECOND STORY. 

Tuis seems liberal in the offer of a Southern college 
for young ladies :— 

“Each young lady will be provided with silver 
spoon, fork. and napkin-ring, napkins, towels, sheets, 
umbrella, and over-shoes.”’ 

The writer meant to say that each young lady 
should be provided with, ete. 


Brown bananas don’t look unjike sausages. The 
mistake was made by a German a few days since. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 


THE season is now apguccshing, when outdoor gar- 
dening operations must cease. To the lover of flow- 
ers it fs a great privation to be without them cucies 
the winter, and many are discouraged from the diffi- 
culty experienced of keeping plants in a heated 
room. The writer was not only gratified, but sur- 
prised, to witness the success attained by one of his 
customers in keeping her plants in a healthy condi- 
tion, growing and blooming in midwinter as well as 
in ary green-house. 

The great difficulty to overcome is the dry atmo- 
sphere of our rooms, and the too high temperature 
maintained ; this is not only prejudicial to the stage 
but also to the roots, which dry out too quickly in 
pots. She has, therefore, introduced boxes in her 
windows. These boxes are, at least, eight inches 
deep, and as wide, and long as the window sill will 
admit of; they are made perfectly watertight. In 
them are placed about two inches of broken charcoal 
about as large as chestnuts. They are then filled 
with good soil, composed of one-fourth each of leaf 
mould, strong loam, well decom manure, and 
sand. Where leaf mould is not obtainable, take one- 
third of each of the other ingredients, in this the 
usual winter flowering plants are planted (placing 
the largest in the centre), such as Carnations, Tea 

8, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Mignonette, Sweet 
Alyssum, Bouvardias, etc., dress off the ground so as 
to be about one inch below the upper edge of the 
box, then give the soil a thorough soaking of water. 
Herein lies one of the secrets of your success. The 
charcoal affords sufficient drainage, and the roots of 
the plants can absorb the moisture in the natural 
way required ; the frequent drying out and the over- 
watering of plants in pots is the fruitful cause of 
sickly plants. By this method only occasional water- 
ings are necessary, and then it may be done copiously. 
At the time we saw the plants, they had received no 
water for over four weeks, yet the soil was at a 
proper moisture for growing plants. The foliage 
requires frequent spcinlins or syringing with a 
plant syringe, and when the air is mild, air can be 
admitted directly on the plants by opening the lower 
sash. A southern exposure is the best; the next 
best, an eastern one. 

We would recommend this method also as the 
most successful for growing Hyacinths, early Tuli 
Narcissus, and other bulbs, during the winter. By 
having a number of boxes, a succession of flowers 
may be had all winter and early spring. The boxes 
filled with the soil already mentioned can be planted 
with bulbs, and be placed in a cool cellar or out of 
doors, well covered, and brought in the warm room 
as reeuired. To all in want of either plants or bulbs 
we would refer to our new illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue of Bulbs, etc., for the autumn of 1871, which 
will be mailed to all applicants. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Flori. 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Amone the articles of historic interest left by Mrs. 
Hamilton J. Bedford, who died in Wilmington, Del., 
in the month of August, is the following:— 

“A silver ) my» strainer, belonging to my mater- 
nal grandfather, James Parker. Its h story is briefly 
this: Dr. B. Franklin and my said dfather were 
printer boys in Boston, and saved a silver dollar from 
their first earnin by selling newspapers in that 
city. They had these dollars made into punch 
strainers, and exchanged with each other, so that 
this strainer is made out of the dollar earned by Dr. 
Franklin. This is bequeathed to the Smithsonian 
Institute.” 

Now this is very curious from the author of “ Pay- 
ing Dear for the Whistle.’ The idea of spending 
such hard-earned money for a punch strainer! Was 
punch so cheap as to be acommon drink? And did 
the wise Ben Franklin indulge in what is now so ex- 
pensive acompound? What a lesson for youths! O 
Benjamin! We are disappointed in you, and shall 
never read any of your wise maxims again without 
thinking of your spending such hard-earned money 
in punch strainers. By the way, selling of newspa- 
pers is an old business. We thought it was a new 
occupation! 


Wnuart part of a ship is good for youngsters? The 
spanker. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


ApprEss “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
ress. 


pd \ aes attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 


tage. 
Pope particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 


Mrs. Y. H.—Sent articles by express August 1$th. 
Miss M. C. Z.—Sent articles by express 19th. 
M. C. C.—Sent slipper pattern September 12th. 
Mrs. R. M.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs. J. B. C.—Sent pattern 12th. 

O. T. 8.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs. S. A. G. nt articles 12th. 

Mrs. M. 8. M.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs. H. W. M.—Sent articles 12th. 

S.-C. K.—Sent hair braid 12th. 

—Sent pin, ete., 12th. 

—Sent pattern, 12th. 

.—Sent silk 12th. 

. W.—Sent infant’s wardrobe 13th. 
.—Sent lead comb 13th. 

nt jewelry 14th. 

nt curls 14th. 

Mrs. A. C.—Sent articles wy express 15th. 
Miss B. K.—Sent chignon 15th. 

Mrs. N.—Sent kid gloves 15th. 

Floray L.—Sent visiting cards 17th. 

Mrs. W. O’N.—Sent lead comb 17th. 

W. R.—Sent package by express 17th. 

M. E. T.—No. If he wants it, he will ask for it. 

L. S. F.—Yes, it is her to invite him in. 

Mrs. F. H.—We could furnish the flowers at a cost 
of from $10 to $30. What you propose about the 
ye work would cost us several hundred dollars. 

ecan send you any particular number of Lapy’s 
BooK you may want for twenty-five cents. 

Mab.—It would be improper to correspond with a 
gentleman on so short an acquaintance. 

Electra.—For the one hundred and twentieth time 
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we say we know of no remedy to remove superfluous 
Persons who ask these questions 
cannot be readers of the Lapy’s Book. 

Biceps.—Is it not barely possible that you could 
get those fly specks off without a “‘receipt?’’ Haven't 
you such a thing as a penknife about? 

E. W. C.—The call is intended for the family if all 
is turned down. 

Mattie.—We consider Ollendorf’s works the best 
guide to the study of languages. 

H. T. A.—We never knew that any person could 
tell the Giapoaition by the color of the hair. ; 

Carrie.—Heury VIIL had six wives. Read Miss 
Strickland's Lives of the Queens of England. 

D. R. T.—We would prefer not asking the lady 
what her age is. It is not considered polite. 

P. E. H.—Your designs may be eoproved of by 
your friends. That is deceptive. Fr 
worst judges. 

Matilda.—You have a “florid, vulgar color,” and 
write us to mmend something harmless to re- 
move that color. We are unable to do so. " 

W. D. E.—Yes, gas injures flowers growing in a 


room. 
Mellie.—No, not for tea. 
Susan H.—Both yourself and escort speak to the 


tess first. 

New Subscriber.—1l. The Rev. gentleman you men- 
tion is a preacher in New York city. He is not an 
author of much repute. 2. It is the escort’s right to 
always take a lady whom he accompanies into sup- 
per. 3. Demi train slightly drags on the ground. 

Emmie.—We consider Davenport's “ Hamlet” infi- 
nitely superior to Booth’s. 

A Widow.—Bond and mortgage we would advise. 
The interest is not so large, but it is much safer. 
We look upon the advertisements you refer to in the 
same light as we do those of patent medicines. 

Petite.—The Lapy’s BooK was commenced in 
July, 1830, by the ame who now conducts it. 
The name is pronouw as if spelled Go-de, the ac- 
cent on the first syllable. 

Mrs. P.—Yes, servants wait at supper. 


ends are the 
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Jane.—The great art of pleasing is to set every one 
at ease. 








L. P. R.—The lady’s given name is Rosetta. 


| Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, on by ladies livin : 


at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 


time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewe envelopes, 
hair-work, wo children’s wardrobes, mantil- 


las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinet directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks jor the pro ad 

on re, to addressed to the care of A, 
Godey, Esq. 
_ Vo order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for may occur in re- 
mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. en the are sent, the 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. % 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of purple faille, made with 
a slightly trained skirt, trimmed with a ruf.le, plaited 
and headed by a band of sable fur. Deep casaque, 
forming a short overskirt, trimmed to correspond. 
Purple velvet and faille hat, trimmed with feather 
and fur. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of green satine, made with two 
skirts; the lower one trimmed with velvet ; the upper 
one with a row of black worsted lace. Basque waist; 
open sleeves, trimmed to correspond with the two 
skirts with lace and velvet. Green velvet roll and 
bows in hair. 

Fig. 3—Black Cashmere dress, made with two 
skirts, trimmed with fringe and passementerie. 
Sacque trimmed with gold fringe, and embroidered 
in a pattern with gold thread. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of white tarlatan, trimmed 
with flutings of the same, edged with a narrow pink 
silk, a row of Valenciennes trims the bottom of the 
first skirt; overskirt of pink silk, trimmed with lace, 
and looped up with flowers. Low corsage, trimmed 
to correspond. Hair arranged in puffs, with flowers 
in front. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of blue serge, made with 
two skirts, trimmed with plaitings of the same. 
Basque waist, trimmed to correspond with skirt, 
with sash ends fastened at the side, and cressed in 
the back ; open sleeves. Blue velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with feathers, and black lace, and feille ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of eight years old, of gray 
poplin, made with two skirts, and trimmed with 
crimson velvet. Saeque of crimson plush, trimmed 
with the same. Crimson hat, with black feather. 


ible, accompa- 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of navy blue silk, made 
with one skirt, trimmed with three ruffles. Long 














Polonaise sacque, lined with quilted satin, and 
trimmed with lace. Hat of black velvet, trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Gray poplin dress, made with two skirts: 
the lower one trimmed with a plaited guilling ; upper 
one and sacque trimmed with velvet and narrow 
gimp. Gray felt hat, trimmed with gray and black 
feathers. 

Fig. 3—Walking dress of dark green silk poplin, 
made with two skirts; the upper one trimmed with 
a plaiting of the same. Black velvet basque, trimmed 
with lace, satin cording, and silk tassels. Green 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for travelling, of brown serge, made 
with one skirt, trimmed with a plaiting, headed by a 
velvet band. Sacque trimmed with velvet in the 
back, finished with small tassels. Brown felt hat, 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of purple silk, made with two 
skirts; the lower one trimmed with a plaited ruffle, 
headed by velvet; the upper one trimmed with velvet 
and fringe. Basque waist and open sleeves, trimmed 
to correspond with upper skirt. 

Fig. 6.—Child’s dress of blue serge, trimmed with 
three rues; the upper skirt, low square waist, and 
sleeves are of striped blue and gray serge, trimmed 
with velvet. 

Fig. 7.—Hat of black velvet, trimmed with velvet 
and thistles of shaded green velvet. 

Fig. 8.—Hat of gray felt, trimmed with biack vel- 
vet and gray and black feathers. 

Fig. 9.—Hat of blue velvet, trimmed with feathers 
and blue velvet. 

Fig. 10.—Black crape cuff, made of puffs. 

Fig. 11.—Black crape cuff, to match collar, Fig. 17. 

Fig. 12.—Black crape cuff, trimmed with folds of 
erape. 

Figs. 13 and 16.—Collar and cuff of crape, trimmed 
with a plaiting of crape. 

Fig. 14.—Crape collar, trimmed with narrow folds 
of crape. 

Fig. 15.—Crape collar, with shells of crape around 
the edge. 

Fig. 17.—Black crape collar, cut in points, edged 
with a narrow guipure lace, to match Fig. 11. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Linen collar and cuff, edged with 
Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 20.—Ladies’ slipper, with a ribbon crossed over 
the instep and leg. 

Fig. 21.—Fashionable walking boot of black French 
kid. 

Fig. 22.—Walking boot of black kid, with bow on 
the toe. 

Fig. 23.—Walking boot of black kid, with colored 
kid set in up the front. 

Fig. 24.—Ladies’ slipper of quilted biue satin. 

Fig. 25.—Earring of black onyx, with a leaf of pearl 
and gold on it; gold and pearl setting around the 
edge. 

Tle. 26 —Earring of gold, enamelled in colors. 

Figs. 27 and 28—Gentlemen’s sleeve buttons of 
gold and colored enamel. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress for girl of ten years, of brown toile 
de laine, made with two skirts, and belted in basque. 
The dress is trimmed with fringe and several rows 
of narrow velvet. 

Fig. 2.—The Emilia paletdt, made of purple cloth, 
trimmed with silk, fringe, and fancy buttons. 

Fig. 3—Kitchen apron, with bib trimmed with 
ruches; the apron extends all around the back, and 
is fastened at the sides with strings of muslin. 

Fig. 4.—Cashmere hood for a lady, made of blue 
Cashmere, with quilling of the same. 
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Fig. 5.—Infant’s Swiss muslin and lace robe, made 
en tablier, trimmed with colored ribbon. The dress 
is made high neck and long sleeves. 

Fig. 6.—Infant’s cloak, made of white cloth, cut in 
scallops, and bound in biue velvet. 

Fig. 7.—Ladies’ corset, made of fine satine, trimmed 
with lace. 

Fig. 8.—Shirt for boy of six years old, made of fine 
linen, and trimmed with embroidered ruffling at the 
throat, wrist, and up the front. 

Fig. 9.—Basque of gray cloth, trimmed with black 
velvet and fancy buttons. 

Figs. 10, 11, and 12.—Jacket, pants, and vest, form- 
ing a Knickerbocker suit, made of navy blue cloth; 
the jacket and pants are trimmed with veivet and 
buttons. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
sacque, made of heavy gray cloth, trimmed with 
black velvet. 

Fig. 15.—Ladies’ embroidered flannel skirt. 

Fig. 16.—Girl’s Holland apron, made with plaited 
waist, and sleeves trimmed with a narrow ruffle and 
white braid. 

Fig. 17.—Muslin waist for elderly lady, to wear over 
a corset. 

Fig. 18.—Sacque of navy blue cloth, trimmed with 
velvet, and cord, and buttons. 

Fig. 19.—Embroidery on net. 

Fig. 20 shows curtains of crimson reps, with a rich 
appliqué border. The appliqué is of crimson velvet 
on a yellow satin ground. Fringe, cord, and tassels, 
crimson and yellow. 

Fig. 21.—Ladies’ house jacket, made of black 
Cashmere, embroidered and braided in gay coiors. 

Fig. 22.—Chemise for girl of three years, with em- 
broidered band and sleeves. 

Fig. 23.—Low-necked silk basque waist for evening 
wear, made of light blue silk, trimmed with plaitings 
of the same and velvet. 

Fig. 24.—Flannel dressing jacket. This small 
jacket is made of colored flannel, and trimmed with 
the same; the cuffs, band, and collar being all seal- 
loped out at the edge, and braided with a darker 
shade of the same color as the flannel. 

Fig. 25.—Little girl’s walking dress, made of dark 
blue Cashmere, and trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 26.—Cashmere dress for little girl, made with 
one skirt, trimmed with a plaiting of thesame. Yoke 
waist, trimmed square ; coat sleeves. 





FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 
(See Engraving, Page 414.) 


Figs. 1 and 3—Front and back view of walking 
dress of brown serge, made with one skirt, trimmed 
with plaited ruffles and a short overskirt. Sacque 
with open sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 2.—Black silk suit, made with two skirts, both 
trimmed with ruffies. Basque waist, trimmed with 
ruffles ;.open sleeves. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE fall goods are still continuing to be opened, 
and we will endeavor to describe those not men- 
tioned last month. Lyons silk, imported for fall and 
winter wear, is called faille. It is simply gros grain, 
soft and lustreless, with smaller cords than that of 
last year. Thick reps are objected to, as they break 
when folded, catch the dust easily, and soon become 
rusty. For day dresses, there are cloth colors so 
dark as to barely escape being black, while evening 
silks are as pale as possible, without being white. 
Among the richest failles, the first dark hue quoted 





for costumes is marine blue, of which three shades 
are furnished; the darkest is for the underskirt of 
costume, the lightest for the polonaise, and the in- 
termediate shade for trimming. Then comes noyer, 
or walnut color; cendres, more severe than the suft 
ashes of roseshade formerly seen; tourteredle, the 
familiar dove grays; Jeutre, or felt, a series of drab 
shades; cineraire, lovely red purple hues, the ligiit- 
est like Humboldt purple, the darkest almost wine 
color; Van Dyck, the dark oil brown, beloved by 
the great artist ; cypress, three darkest green shades, 
almost black ; scabieuse, the rich dahlia color intro- 
duced last winter; fumie, London smoke, the deep- 
est gray, very serieuz, as the French say. Anelegant 
novelty is brocaded faille for overdresses, to be worn 
with trains of plain faille ; the ground of the brocade 
is generally of the same shade as the plain goods, 
with bouquets of gay flowers on it. 

The novelty perhaps most worthy of notice is 
Cheviot, a soft silk, with heavy twill, like the diago- 
nal ribs of the Scotch Cheviots worn by gentlemen, 
It is all pure silk, not highly dressed, drapes grace- 
fully, and will doubtless make a serviceable costume. 
Another noyelty iz expensive goods is called Pekin. 
It has a satin ground of light shade, with darker 
stripes of velvet, of very heavy pile. It is used for 
parts of costumes, and for trimming. 

Faille Cashmere is a thick repped stuff, silk alone 
appearing on the surface, but the cord is fine wool. 
It is too heavy for entire costumes, but will be used 
as upper skirts and polonaise over silk. 

The fancy for soft goods that drape gracefully has 
restored levantine, a fabric dear to Quakers, and 
well known to fastidious ladies of the olden time. It 
is extremely soft, is all silk, of light quality, and 
has beneath its smooth surface an almost invisibie 
twill. 

Among corded fabrics is Moscovite, wide flat cords 
of satin surface on silk. ~ 

A new stuff for trimming wool costumes is a heavy 
rep of cotton and silk, the latter all thrown on the 
surface. It is black, with a ray of color matching 
the costume on which it appears. 

Cicilian cloth is a new black fabric ; it is a lustrous 
mohair, a sort of basket woven alpaca, but far softer ° 
than ordinary alpaca, and capable of being draped 
as gracefully as Cashmere. 

Cashmeres still continue as popular, and are seen 
in all the fashionable colors. . French merino is con- 
sidered by some better, as both sides of it are twilled, 
and in Cashmere only one. 

Lyons poplins closely imitate the richest Lrish pop- 
lins, and display a wide range of colors. The pret- 
tiest French calicoes have brown, maroon, or black 
grounds, strewn with small hexagonal figures in the 
bright Roman colors. The usual Cashmere stripes 
and figures are also shown. 

English prints, so well known for service, are no 
longer confined to double purples, and browns dashed 
with white, but are shown in dainty colors and de- 
signs, that will make pretty, neat, and serviceable 
morning dresses for housekeepers. 

Shawls of domestic manufacture are attractive 
this year, not by reason alone of their improved 
coloring, but becanse they cost only half as much as 
imported shawls, very little superior to them. These 
shawls in square ones are folded double, and worn 
in cool weather. Long ones are used for travelling; 
they are seen in gay stripes, plaids, and plain colors. 
In cloth wraps, dark gray and brown are the popular 
colors. 

Cashmere wraps are seen in prune color and the 
darkest green; they are almost covered by elaborate 
cording in braiding patterns. The round cord is far 
more effective than any flat braiding, and resembles 
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rich passementerie when wrought in close patterns. 
Guipure lace and rich fringes edge such garments. 
Cloth wraps have velvet bands of a darker shade 
than the cloth; much cording and fringe. The 
barathea cloth, crinkled like crape, and of the same 
fabric as Cashmere, is also popular for wraps. The 
first velvet wraps to be donned early In the season 
are jaunty jackets, so closely fitted as to be basques, 
almost covered with cording, like the Cashmeres 
above described. Guipure lace will be worn even 
more than last year; rich netted fringes and passe- 
menteries, with or without a little jet, are the trim- 
mings. The new velvet polonaises are simply elegant ; 
some of these have the Louis XIV. vest, with a long 
skirt hanging straight, without drapery, a Watteau 
box plait behind holding the fullness. Other velvet 
cloaks are short circulars, the upper part richly em- 
broidered, and the lower trimmed with two rows of 
pointed guipure lace. Opera cloaks are mostly made 
of the cireular form, as easier to throw off and on; 
one of soft white cloth, in raised diamond figures, is 
trimmed with two broad bands of blue velvet, richly 
wrought with white floss. The hood is of biue vel- 
vet, and a rich blue and white fringe of tassels bor- 
ders this lovely wrap. A second, still handsomer, is 
of white barathea, with Gothic cording of pale blue, 
covering half its depth. 

Sleeveless Zouave jackets of rich dark colors, scar- 
let and black, are trimmed with intricate cordings 
of gilt, or jardiniére embroidery in bright colors. 
These are for afternoon wear in the house. The 
mantelets, so fashionable in Europe, are also im- 
ported. The front is a plain round talma; the back 
fits like a basque, and the sides hang like flowing 
sleeves. These are very handsome in Cashmere or 
cloth. A great many imported paletéts are short, 
nearly tight-fitting, with vest fronts and postillion- 
plaited backs. Fur bands, ostrich feather trimmings, 
velvet, eording, and fringe, are their garniture. 

Some of the newest overdresses hang without 
draping, are long, and so plain that they are called 
coats. They are modifications of the old fashioned 
basquine, with additional fyllness in proportion to 


, their length. 


Vests are the leading feature on all basques and 
sacques, both for outdoor and housedresses. They 
are quite broad, and are square or pointed below the 
waist, resembling the old Continental vest. Some- 
times they are only simulated by plastrons of silk or 
velvet, set smoothly on the basque front in vest 
shape, and trimmed at the outer edge. They give 
an appearance of breadth that is found to be very 
becoming. 

In bonnets the shapes are not much varied; the 
Empire shape is still retained, and are slightly larger 
than those of last season. The front is rolled just 
above the forehead, the sides fit the head snugly, 
while the crown is large, square, and high, and the 
trimmings are massed on the back of the crown to 
add to the appearance of height. There is but little 
face trimming, and that is usually of the material of 
the bonnet, though white ruches and flowers are also 
worn. Velvet and royale are the materials most 
used, with bias searfs of faille, and faille ribbon for 
trimmings. The outlines of these velvet bonnets are 
as clearly defined as those of straw, as the material 
is laid smoothly on the frame without shirrs, puffs, 
or plaitings to complicate it, and simply trimmed 
with folds, cords, and binding. Feathers will be 
abundantly used for trimming. Shaded ostrich tips, 
three in a cluster, very short, and very much curled, 
are placed on the crown, or arranged at the side, to 
nod forward and backward. Large roses, with trail- 
ing vines and fall foliage, are the flowers most used. 
Clusters of autumn leaves of varied, and often bril- 





liant hues, trim bonnets of sober tints. Black velvet 
bonnets, where but one bonnet is purchased, is the 
favorite ; it can be trimmed with a color, if desired. 
Long faille ribbon strings tie under the chin. A 
handsome French bonnet presents a novelty in being 
trimmed with a contrasting color. The foundation is 
covered with turquoise blue velvet, laid plainly on the 
frame, the front edge being simply bound with velvet. 
The trimming consists of turquoise ribbon, and other 
ribbon of the beautiful scarabee color, which is a 
mixture of green with reddish-maroon. These con- 
trasting colored ribbons are intertwined in a way 
that makes them look as if they lined each other. 
Long loops of each color are pendent behind, and 
turquoise ostrich tips nod over the crown. The long 
strings are of. turquoise ribbon two inches wide. 
The velvet of the bonnet forms a shirred ruche 
across the forehead. Another French bonnet is of 
plum colored velvet, with four deep folds of faille of 
the same shade passing around the crown, the ends 
hanging behind. Ostrich tips are on the crown, and 
autumn leaves cluster on the left side. 

In hats the crowns are invariably high and broad, 
but the brims are rolled in the English turban shape ; 
others are turned up on one side, in the continental 
fashion; while the brim of Roland, a high brigand 
shape, slopes to a point in back and front. The 
Polish hat of velvet and fur has a pointed gored 
crown, with the fur band around it. But the most 
becoming of all hats, with the present style of dress- 
ing the hair, is the Redomontade. Its shape is high 
and narrow, with brim scrolled up at the sides. The 
trimming is placed in front, and a scarf falls at the 
back. 

A new felt skirt for a winter Balmoral is called the 
“royal batswing.” It is as soft as ladies’ cloth, yet 
thick and warm; is seamless, but far wider than the 
felt skirts of two yearsago. Itis of Australian wool, 
manufactured in England, and is of such choice 
eolors and designs that it might well serve for tle 
skirt of a costume. 

A new kind of parure for mourning consists of 
locket, bracelets, and eardrops of onyx, with raised 
ornaments of jet, and initials in silver, of admirable 
workmanship, Louis XIII. style. Other jewels are 
of hard black wood, with initials in open work, in- 
laid with silver. These are also very pretty, but the 
onyx jewels are more stylish. 

Coiffures still-continue elaborate, though not quite 
aslarge. The front hair is arranged into a number 
of bandeaux and rouleaux, while the back hair flows 
in long masses on the neck, or is looped in long thick 
plaits. Nets are much worn in Paris. They are 
made of very thick silk, rather a large, open pattern, 
and the hair comes down to the middle of the back. 
This new style of net is made of silk the*same color 
as the hair. For morning coiffures we note many 
pretty white nets, with ribbon and lingerie fronts. 

We will now speak of the dressy chaussures worn 
by all our elegantés. For a dressy toilette a pretty 
boot is of glove kid, embroidered in white silk. The 
chief novelty in this boot consists of a wreath of tiny 
flowers, embroidered in white silk on the instep and 
around the toe. Zcrzu silk boots have gilt buttons, 
lined with blue silk. Gray kid boots are made with 
satin uppers and pearl buttons. A pair of slippers of 
embroidered kid, the design field flowers in their 
natural colors. Louis XV. slipper of blue kid, with 
large bows and embossed steel balls and steel heels. 
Tulle dress slippers of yellow gros grain, with bows of 
white lace. Shoes of blue satin, with: satin bows, white 
silk trimmings and gilt heels. For general wear the 
boots most worn are cloth and stuff boots, which are 
superseding kid boots, which have so long been de 
rigeur. FASHION. 
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LINGERIE. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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FANCY DRESS FOR A DOLL. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Fig. 13. 
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BONNETS. 


(See Description, Fashion 
Department.) 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Description, Fashion Department. ) 
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BLACK MALTESE LACE FLOWERS AND EDGING. 


FOR WIDE AND NARROW EDGING. 
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Materials—Biack silk braid ; fine black silk lace. 
These designs must be prepared for working by being cut into strips, and basted on fine glazed calico. 
The braid is first applied, and the lace stitches worked in fine silk lace. The ground is worked in fine but- 
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tonhole stitch, with purling placed at exact distances. A purl edge is also added tothe scallops of silk braid. 
Any lady can make her own Maltese lace trimmings at little cost beyond her own industry. The ground- 
work of the narrowest edging may be worked in purl over a single line of silk, omitting the buttonhole 
stitch, exeept befure and after the purl, slipping the silk along to the next purL 
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PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS. 
» Turtle, Celery, Plam Cake, Plum-pudding, Cornucopias, Champagne, etc. etc. | 


Fish 


Turkey, Goose, Duck, 
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While the AU hnistmas og ig Burning. 


Written by ELIZA COOK. 


Music composed for the Piano-Forte, for Godey's Lady's Book, 


By J. Starr Howiioway. 





1. Hail to thenight,whenwe ga-theroncemore, All the 
2. ’Tis theone fai - ry hour of life, Whenthe 


forms we love When we’vema-ny aguest that is 
world seems all Forthe thought of woe, or the 
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WHILE THE CHRISTMAS LOG IS BURNING. 








dear to each breast, Andthehouseholddog at our _— feet. += -Whowouldnotbe in the 
name of a foe, Never darkensthe fest - ive night. | When bursting mirth, rings 


ss 


cir- cle of glee, When heart to heart is yearn ing, When 
round thehearth, Oh, where’s the soul that’s mourn ing, When 


joy breathes out, inthe laugh-ing shout, While the Christ-mas log is burn - ing? 
mer-ry bells chime, with the car - ol rhyme, While the Christmas log is burn - ing? 





3. Then is the time, when the gray old man 

Leaps back to the days of youth ; 

When brows and eyes bear no disguise, 
But flush and gleam with truth. 

Oh, then is the time when the soul exalts, 
And seems right heavenward turning ; 

When we love and bless, the hands we press, 
While the Christmas log is burning. 

















